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| OTALLY ſecluded as I have been for a period of 
ven years from all intercourſe with my native coun- 
Wry ; cut off from all communication with thoſe friends 
| d connexions, whoſe memory I ſhall ever hold moſt dear 


Ind ſacred; it affords me unſpeakable ſatisfaction to find 
Wat I have at length ſucceeded in my endeavours to fur- 
ount the various obſtacles which lay in the way of our 
Porreſpondence. Never have I experienced a more joy- 
-F ſurprize, than the receipt of your kind letter occa- 
Woned, 


You reaſon well in what you urge reſpeQing the part I 
ed in Captain Bligh's unfortunate expedition, I am 
& 1 ſible of the juſtice of your remarks. That the public 

uriolity ſhould be ſtrongly excited to know the motives 
hich could induce me to behave in ſo extraordinary a 
Wnanner towards a gentleman from whom J had received 
ach repeated proots of kindneſs this, my friend, JI am 
ot at all ſurprized to hear. You utge me to give an 
count of my proceedings: you tell me, that J am in 
onor bound to render this account: that not only my 
B OW 


1 


own character and reputation in life require this of me; 
but that my family, my friends, and relatives, have the 
moſt indubitable, the moſt imperious claim upon me. 
That it is, in ſhort, a duty I owe at once to myſelf, to 
my friends, and to ſociety at large. As ſuch, I cannot K 
heſitate a moment to comply with your requeſt. . 


I fend you, therefore, a brief, but candid and faithful a 
journal, of my voyage and adventures. For the truth of 
every particular I advance, I moſt ſolemnly pledge my 
honor. In how far this declaration may obtain me credit 
with others, I do not pretend to determine; with you, | 
hope and flatter myſelf, all further proteſtations will be 
ncedleſs, 


Prudence will immediately ſuggeſt to you the neceflity 
of the precautions I have uſed with reſpe& to the omil- 8 
ſion or occaſional alteration of certain proper names, after 
my ſeparation from Captain Bligh. Theſe inſtances are, 
however, very rare, and have no effect upon the narra- 
tive. For the reſt I will venture to affirm, upon the faith 
and honour of a man, that, this one ſingle point excepted, 
I ſtand acquitted to my own conſcience of the ſlighteſt W 
charge of wilful miſrepreſentation. Much leſs have | * 
« aught extenuated, or aught ſet down in malice.” Sen- 


ftible myſelf of my errors, I have not attempted to diſguiſe | ſh 

or conceal them from others; and although, with reſpect I of 

to the deed already done, repentance may be ſaid to come p of 

too late; 'tis not, I truſt, too late for me to draw from 

the paſt a wholeſome leſſon for the regulation of my future 

conduct, p 
0 


See 


de; Not, however, to detain you any longer with this moral» 


the 4 izing ſtrain, I ſhall, without further preface, proceed 
ne, Winmnediately to the promiſed detail of my journal, 


to 
On the 24th of November, 1787, we received our final 
J 35 orders from Lord Hood, who at that time was commander 
| I. chief at Spithead; and, on the 28th, dropped down to 
| ; St. NN 8. The wind blowing Rene > to the weſtward, 


50 Early on the morning of the 23d of December we 
weighed; and the wind being favorable, paſſed through 
ty the Needles ; we ran down Channel with a ſtrong eaſterly 
1 breeze, which very ſoon encreaſed to a hard gale. On 


er | 4 Chriſtmas-day the weather was ſome what calmer; but the 


e, . three following days the wind and waves raged with ſuch 
a- 3 Violence, that we carried away the major part of the 


tu yards and ſpars that were laſhed in the chains; and, a very 
4, '} @ heavy fea breaking right on our ſtarboard "Ty ſtaved all 
{i 4 the boats; inſomuch that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 


vue could ſecure them from being waſhed overboard. The 
1- & /tern of the ſhip was ſa much ſhaken by the repeated 
ſ: ſhocks of a heavy following ſea, that ſhe made a good deal 

of water aft; in conſequence of which a large quantity 
of our bread was rendered totally uſeleſs. 


The wind ſubſiding into a pleaſant breeze, chieſty from 
the northward, we made the iſland of Teneriffe on the 4th 
of January, 1788; and the next morning came to an anchor 
in the harbour of Santa Cruz, where we found a Spaniſh 
B 2 packet 


I 
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packet, an American brig, and ſeveral other veſſels, As 
ſoon as our ſhip was anchored, I received orders to wait 
on the governor, to acquaint him with the motive of our 
vitit; and requeſt permiſſion to obtain refreſhments and 
repair our damages. My reception was as gracious as could 
be wiſhed ; but, with reſpect to the article of ſaluting, 
which formed a part of my miſſion, the characteriſtic 
hauteur of the Spaniard diſplayed itſelf in very conſpi— 
cuous colours, moſt pompoully declining that ceremony; 
as his excellency never returned an equal number of guns 
to thoie of inferior rank. 8 


Teneriffe is the principal of the Canary iſlands, and 
lies oppolite the coaſt of Mauritania, in Barbary. It is 
about 150 miles in circumference ; the ſoil tolerably fer- 
tile; and the country, upon the whole, pretty populous 
and rich. Since anno 1499, it has been ſubject to Spain, 
The harbour of Santa Cruz was ſtormed, anno 1657, by 


Admiral Blake.* 
The 


—_ 


140 


* Admiral Blake, cru'ziug off Cadiz, anno 1657, received 
intelligence that the Spaniſh fleet, from Rio de la Plata, had 
put into Santa Cruz, In conſeguence of this information the 
Admiral bore immediately away for Tenerife, and on the 4 3th 


arrived off the harbour's mouth; where he deſcried 16 large 


ſirips riding at anchor, with ſprings on their cables, and drawn 
up in the form of a creſcent, Near the harbour's mouth ſtood 
a caſtle, mounted with fix two-and-forty pounders, and ſup— 
Ported by ſcven other forts, mounting from three to fix guns, 
and joined to cach other by a line of communication mounted 
with muſguetry, Don Diego Diagues, the Spaniſh admiral, 
Da, for the greater fecurity of his fleet, ordered all the ſmaller 
vellels to by movred cloſe in ſhore, ſtationing fix large galeons 

i a little 


1 


The moſt remarkable object in Teneriffe is undovbtedly 
the Peak, which e appears one of the higheſt moun- 
tains 


— —— 
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galittle further out, with their broadſides to the ſea, Captain 
Stayner, in the Speaker frigate, leading the Britiſh line, ran 
into the harbour with great gallantry; and, without paying any 
regard to the forts, which kept up a heavy and inceſſant fire, | 

7 began the attack on the Spaniſh fleet. The reſt of Blake's ſquad- 


— — — 
— — — ” * 


3 ; ron followed in cloſe ſucceſſion ; and ſo well was their canno- | | 

8 1 nade directed, ſo violent and impreffive, that in a ſew hours 1 
the Dons finding their quarters too hot for them, quitted their | | 
© ſhips, and ſought ſafety on ſhore. Blake ſeeing it impracticable 1 

1 to carry the enemy's fleet off, ordered the veſſels to be ſet on | 

8 fire, after having very humanely given the poor devils time to 4 


make good their landing. His orders were ſo effectually carried 


. as execution, that, except two ſhips which were ſunk in the | 
| 3 ction, the whole of the Spaniſh fleet were entirely conſumed, 1 
: # Meanwhile the Dons, who had been driven from their forts; 
N 2 having in ſome meaſure recovered from their panic, reſumed a | 
. # heavy fire upon the Engliſh ; and the wind at the ſame time | 
| 4 blowing freſh into the harbour's mouth, rendered the ſituation 
85 8 of the Britiſh extremely critical; as they lay expoſed to the bat- 
d 3 teries, which, in a ſhort time, mutt infallibly have totally diſ- | 
d 3 advied them from getting out of the harbour. Fortuaately for | 


e Blake, the wind ſuddenly ſhifted in his favour, affording the 


h Britiſh fleet an opportunity of eſcaping out of this imminent | 
'e jeopardy; which they did immediately; leaving the Spaniards ' 
n in conſternation and amazement at the temerity of their daring | 

d FM foes. This is allowed to have been one of the moſt remarkable | 
)- IX aQions that ever happened at ſea, It was ſo miraculous,” 

3, writes Lord Clarendon, * that all men who knew the place, 
d wondered that any ſober man, with what courage ſoever en- 

I, dowed, would have undertaken it ; and they could hardly per- | 
Jy ade themſelves to believe what they had done; whilit the | 
13 Spaniards comforted themſelves with the belief, that they were | 

e devils, and not men, who had deſtroyed them in ſuch a manner,” | 
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tains in the world, owing to its ſlender baſe, its inſulated 


ſituation, and the abruptneſs of its elevation; which 43 
ſeems to give it a ſuperiority to the Andes, to whoſe 1 
height it does not arrive at more than two thirds. Its ſum- 
mit is generally envelopped in the clouds, and covered Wo 


with eternal ſnow, 


There is in this iſland a moſt humane and charitable in- 


ſtitution for the ſupport of the poor, which reflects great 


honour upon its founder, the preſent governor of Tene— 
riffe, who himſelf undertakes the chief ſuperintendance 
of it, It is called the Hoſpicio ; and affords a comfortable 


aſylum to about 250 perſons of both ſexes. The girls, of | 


whom there are upwards of 100, are neatly and uniformly 
habited ; and the chearfulneſs depicted in their counte- 
nances, is thoroughly indicative of happineſs and content, 
They are employed in ſpinning and weaving ribbons, 
tapes, coarſe cloths, &, which they manufacture very 
il fully through every ſtage of the proceſs, dying even 
of the colours not excepted, from the raw materials. The 
time limited for their ſtay in this Houle of Induſtry is five 
years; at the expiration of which term they are at liberty 
to marry ; and for their dowry are preſented with the im- 
plements of their labour, together with a ſum of money 
proportionable to the ſtate of the Society's fund. The 
men and boys are employed in coarfer work—ſuch as 
weaving of blankets, and different ſpecies of woollens. 
When ſuperannuated, or otherwiſe rendered infirm, they 
are humanely taken care of for the remainder of their 
lives, 


Teneriſſe 


1 


Teneriffe exports annually upwards of twenty thouſand 

1 pipes of wines, and about half that quantity of brandy, 
Mot the former the Dutch iſland of St. Euſtatia takes the 
5 greater part; with which they ſupply the Weſt Indies, not 
2 un frequently under the denomination of Madeira. Corn 
they have none to ſpare, the produce of the iſland not being 
ſufficient for their own conſumption ; on which account 
they are glad to procure flour and grain from the Ameri- 


1 cans, in exchange for their wine. 

a 

a Santa Cruz, the capital of Teneriffe, extends about half 
1 1 a mile in length; the houſes are well and regularly built, 
, but the ſtreets are badly paved. The inhabitants are not 
0 


5 ſubject to fuch a variety of diſeaſes as the Europeans; but 
Y epidemical diſtempers are generally attended with very 
ſatal conſequences; more eſpecially the ſmall pox, the 
malignity of which they have latterly endeavoured to 
> counteract by innoculation. Ships are not permitted to 
have any communication with the ſhore, unleſs they are 
provided with proper bills of health. 


Our ſtay at Teneriffe laſted no longer than was abſolutely 
requiſite for the repairs of the ſhip, and for laying in the 
neceſſary ſupplies of wood, water, refreſhments, &c. 


January; and as ſoon as we were out at ſea, Captain 
Bligh ordered the people to be at three watches, compli- 
menting me with the charge of the third watch. At the 
lame time he put us at twothirds allowance; it being his 
intention to proceed direRtly to Otaheite, without touch - 
ing at any other port in his way, The following morn- 
ing, calling all hands upon deck, he acquainted us with 
the nature of his voyage; that we were to make the bꝛſt 
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Hereupon we failed from Santa Cruz on the 10th of 
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18 degrees ſouth latitude, and 210 eaſt longitude. From 1 
thence, after having taken in our lading of bread-fruit 
trees, we were to proceed through Endeavour Streights i 


to the Streights of Sunda, or to the eaſtern ſide of Java; 
where any bread-fruit trees, that might have periſhed or 
been injured, might be replaced by others, From Java 
we were to ſteer round the Cape of Good Hope, to the 
ſmall Antilles, or Windward Iflands : and, after touching 
at St. Vincent's, where we were directed to depoſit half of 
our cargo of plants, in his Majeſty's Botanical garden, 
make the beſt of our way to Jamaica, and there laad the 
remainder of our plants: hereupon to procced with all 
poſſible diſpatch to Spithead, 

This expedition was planned and undertaken by govern— 
ment, at the earneſt ſolicitation of the Weſt India mer- 
chants, in order to introduce the hread- fruit tree and other 
valuable plants, into the Weſt India iſlands. For this 
uſeful purpoſe the ſhip had been fitted up in a very pecu- 
liar and ingenious manner, to receive the plants; the care 
of which was intruſted to two ſkilful botaniſts recom- 
mended by Sir Joſeph Banks; and no expence had been 
ſpared to enſure the deſired ſucceſs. 


On Thurſday, the 75th of February, we paſſed the equa- 
tor; on which occaſion the uſual ceremony of ſhaving 
and ducking took place on all thoſe who had not croſſed 
the line before, unleſs they hought off the penalty with a 
bottle of rum. During cur paſſage through the tropics, the 
weather was in general fine, though hazy ; which diſ- 
perſed at ſun ſet, but moſt frequently collected again by 


break of day, On the 26th, the wind blowing ſtrong from 


the 


1 
the weſtward, with ſudden and violent ſqualls, ſeveral 
inſets, as butterflies, horſeflies, &c, were blown on board; 


but we ſaw no birds except a few waterfowl, By our reck- 
oning we were about I00 leagues from the coaſt of Brazil. 


Sunday, the 2d of March, after prayers, Captain Bligh 
preſented me with a written order, conſtituting me an 
acting lieutenant. On the 10th, we hove to, and founded, 
but got no ground with 160 fathoms. We now ſaw ſome 
prodigious large whales, with ſpout holes in the back part 
of the head. The following day, Quintal, one of the ſea- 
men, in conſequence of a complaint from the maſter, re- 
ceived two dozen laſhes, for inſolence, and neglect of 


duty. , 

On the 23d, early in the morning, we deſcried the coaſt 
of Terra del Fuego; but the wind being adverſe, we 
paſſed Staten Land to the Eaſtward, in preference of ha- 
zarding a tedious paſſage through the Streights Le Maire. 
To avoid the heavy ſqualls that blow from ſhore, we 
bore aloof, never approaching within leſs than ſix leagues 
of the coaſt, till the 24th, when we entirely loſt ſight of 
the land, | 


Our paſſage round Cape Horn was rendered extremely 
difficult, and at laſt impracticable, by the continual ſqualls 
and bad weather we encountered. The morning of the 
Ziſt, we were tantalized by a fine breeze ſpringing ap at 
N. N. E. which gave us the moſt flattering hopes that we 
ſhould accompliſh our purpoſe of doubling this redoubt- 
able promontory with eaſe ; but our hopes were very ſoon 
defeated, for the wind ſhifting at night, the weather be- 
came more boiſterous and unfayourable than before. The 
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gale increaſed hourly, till it blew one of the moſt tremen- 
dous ſtorms I ever encountered ; the wind continually 
ſhifting, ſo that the ſea ran mountains high, and broke 
upon us in every direction. Our ſhip, however, being a 
good ſea boat, we lay to tolerably eaſy ; but the continu- 
ance of the bad weather ſtrained her planks to that degree, 
that we were obliged to keep the pumps conſtantly at 
work ; :nd notwithitanding all our exertions, ſhe made a 
great deal of water, which rendered our. ſituation ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. To add to our chagrin, we had 
the mortification to find that we were hourly loſing 
ground. 


April the 13th, the ſhip pitching with a ſhort and quick 
motion, the Cook loſt his foothold, and fell with ſuch 
violence that he broke one of his ribs. Another of the 
crew diflocated his ſhoulder ; and the gunner, who had 
charge of a watch, being laid up with the rheumatiſm, 
doubled my duty. This tempeſtuous weather laſted, 
with little variation, to the 20th, when the wind abated 
to a ſlack calm ; which, however, was not of long conti- 
nuance, In a few hours the wind began to blow again 
from the Weſtward, accompanied with a heavy fall of 
ſnow and violent hail ſtorms, 


Moſt of our live ſtock, the hogs excepted, being de- 
ſtroyed by the ſeverity of the weather, it proved a very 
ſeaſonable relief to us, that we had the good fortune to 
catch a conſiderable number of water-fowl; ſuch as 
Albatroſſes, Petterels, Pentadas, &c. which ſupplied us 
with -freſh proviſions, of which we ſtood in great need. 
At ſirſt they taſted very rank and fiſhy ; but Captain 
Bligh, adverting to the poultercr's method of cramming 

turkies 
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turkics, was willing to try the ſame experiment upon 
them. Accordingly we kept them cooped up; and, cram- 
ming them plentifully with ground corn, found the ex- 
periment ſucceed to admiration. They grew remarkably 
fat, and proved equal, if not ſuperior, in flayour to any 
thing of the duck and gooſe kind. 


After combating a whole month with the moſt tem- 
peſtuous weather, and having no ground to flatter our- 
ſelves with the hopes of a favourable change, as the ſea- 
ſon was now ſo far advanced, the Captain determined to 
give up the conteſt, and bear away for the Cape of Good 
Hope, Accordingly, on the evening of the 22d, he 
ordered the helm a-weather, to the unſpeakable ſatisfac- 
tion of the whole crew. 


With a ſtrong Weſterly breeze and a flowing ſheet, we 
ſtood away to the N. E. and E. N. E. in a direct courſe, 
till in the latitude of Triſtan de Cunha; when we hauled 
our wind, wiſhing to make this iſland, and made ſhort 
tacks during the niglit; but, in the morning, no land 
appearing in fight, we reſumed our courſe to the eaſt- 
ward, No ſigns of land being vilidle at noon, we re- 
peated our obſervations ; and finding that we were too 
much to the Southward, altered our courſe once more, 
and ſteered N. E. till fix o'clock in the evening; when, 
being {till unable, with a clear horizon, to diſcover any 
indications of the vicinity of land, and wet and cloudy 
weather coming on ſoon aſter, it was determined to relin - 
quiſh our deſign of touching at Triſtan de Cunha, and to 
hape our courſe directly for the Cape vi Good Hope. 
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The 22d, in the forenoon, we deſcried the Table 
Mountain; and on the 24th, came to an anchor in Simon's 
bay. After ſaluting the fort, which the Dutch returned 
by an equal number of guns, the Captain went on ſhore, 
and ſent diſpatches to Cape-town, to inform the governor 
of our arrival, 


Our firſt care was to complete the neceſſary repairs of le 
the ſhip, which indeed ſtood in great need of refitting. 
The ſevere weather we had encountered had not only ©! =T: 
cauled her to leak exceedingly, but had, moreover, done © 
great damage to our fails and rigging. Our ſtock of pro- 5 Wt 
viſions was likewiſe, from the ſame cauſe, in a very cri= 
tical ſlate ; eſpecially the bread, great part of which was 4 1c 
totally ſpoiled. From His Excellency Mr. Vander Mi; 


_ 
Graaf, the Governor, we received, in this point of view, 2 
every poſſible accommodation and aſſiſtance. oo 
Having completed our repairs, repleniſhed our ſtores, n 
and reſted ourſelves from our late fatigues, we ſet fail Hod 
from the Cape Tueſday the firſt of July, after aſtay of ill 


nearly ſix weeks. The following day we loſt ſight of oa! 
land, and ſteered our courſe E. S. E. the weather being 1 


| very variable, with frequent ſtorms of thunder and light- ki 
| ning. We ſaw abundance of ſea-fowl, and eſpecially 71 
ſome very large Albatroſſes, which meaſured between 67 
| ſeven and eight feet from wing to wing. = 
er) 
| On the 20th we eſſayed a very ſmart gale, which laſted hat 
till the 22d with great violence, and brought us to our Fer 
| bare poles. At length, the ſtorm abating, we continued he 


our courle to the E:ſtward, till we made the iſland of St. 
| Paul on the 28th, We coaſted along the Southern fide, 
| EY within 


4 


E 
hin about a league of the ſhore; near which we ſaw 
Kc:al whales ſporting in unweildy gambols, St. Paul's 
MW: is about five miles in length from E. to W. and 
Wc in breadth from N. to 8. It is very rocky, and 
at pears covered with a pleaſing verdure. At the Eaſt 
14 riſes a very high rock, in the form of a ſugar loaf; 
Where it is ſaid there is good holding ground for the largeſt 
lels. 


e 


Tafing this iſland, we kept on our old courſe at E. S. E. 
1 periencing much bad and variable weather till Au- 
5 Wit the 19th, when we made Van Dieman's land. We 
Inne to an anchor the next day in the afternoon ; but 
; h e Captain thinking we were too far from the ſhore, we 
» Pighed again at day break, and run further in about a 


pd mile from the beach. After the ſhip was ſafely 
Pored, I went on ſhore with the Captain, to ſearch for 
> molt convenient place to wood and water at. We 
ad ſome excellent water not many paces from our 
q "wy place, being a gully, which ſerves as a reſervoir to 
llect the rains, which had ſwelled it to the ſize of a 
Pall lake, though in the ſummer months it is always 
; y. We haulcd the ſeine, but with very little ſucceſs, 
king only a few flounders and ſea foxes, 


* 
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The next morning I was ordered to ſuperintend a wood- 
Ws party, accompanied by the gunner. This proved a 
#1 ery tedious and troubleſome taſk, as the ſurf ran fo high, 
Hat the wood was obliged to be rafted off; and the men 


ere quite fatigued before they had completely watered 
ne ſhip, 


| The 
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The trees in this iſland are in general very tall * | 
ſtrait, many of them growing nearly to the height of 1» 
hundred feet. They do not, however, ſeem to be cal 
lated for maritime purpoſes. Moſt of thoſe we felled wif 
rotten at the heart; and as for the ſound trees, they f 4 
as hard and as heavy as the iron wood, 
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Here are many birds of prey, as eagles, vultures, &c, Wl 4 

ſaw likewiſe a kind of heron, with the moſt brilliant 979 | 'F 

mage, reſembling the bronze pigeon. Parroquets, of Ti * 
kinds, were ſeen in great numbers. = 


The lake from whence we had our water, ſupplied ©). 
with ſome fine freſh fiſh. I accordingly got my ang 1 Ir 
tackle from on board, and had the good fort une to cat er 
ſome of the fineſt trout I ever ſaw. We were bene F J 
more ſucceſsful now with the ſeine than before, and toll 1 . 
fiſh enough for all hands. Of ſhell-fiſn we found a or J 
quantity of muſcles, and ſome ſpider crabs ; but the latiif 
were not much reliſhed, being out of ſeaſon. Sever 7 
whales made their appearance in the Bay, furniſhed, li 4 


thoſe we had ſeen before, with two ſpout- holes in the bf * A 
of the head. 2 0 
cu 

Notwithſtanding the ſrequent attempts we made duriÞ. 1. 
the latter part of our ſtay here, we could ſcarce prev: X 
upon the natives to have any communication with 3 


They are a nimble, active, and I believe perfectly in g 
fenſive people; but very much reſerved and upon the 
guard with reſpect to ſtrangers, Both ſexes go qui 81 
naked; their colour is as dark as that of the African... 
their ſtature rather below the middle ſize ; and their kc; 
tatowed or {carified about the breaſt and ſhoulders, W lit 


the 
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ths converſed with us they ſquatted down on their heels, 
11 218 r knees being drawn up fo as juſt to cloſe in with 
of; rarm-pits. We particularly noticed one man among 
calcu 1 of whom honorable mention is made in Captain 
I wel s lalt voyage, as being a ſecond Therſites both in 


"7.4 5 our and deformity. 
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"To remained at Van Dieman's Land a fortnight ; 
9 whence, having ſufficieatly refreſhed our people, 
. "i W finiſhed wooding and watering, we weighed anchor on 
of i T1 Jurſday, the 4th of September, and proceeded on our 
* rage with a pleaſant breeze at N. W. 


ied o 2 Pa the 19th, we made a cluſter of ſmall rocky iſlands 
| he N. E. about four or five leagues; but could diſ- 
8 2x no ſigns of our being in the vicinity of land. The 
©. nearly heading us, prevented our nearer approach 
he iſlands, which we accordingly paſled to the South- 
d. Captain Bligh chriſtened them the Bounty iſles, 
c the name of his ſhip. A few birds, ſuch as pen- 
= Pus, gulls, &c, made their appearance whilſt we con · 
add in ſight of theſe iſlands, 


On the gth of Ottober, the firſt inſtance of mortality 
curred among the crew, in the perſon of James 
alentine, who died in the night of an aſthmatic com- 
aint, although one of the ſtouteſt men on board; and 
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d fall a martyr to that ſpecies of diſorder. 


Sunday the 2.5th, at day-break, we deſcried land, which 
roved to be the iſland of Maitea, It is very ſmall, not 
ealuring more than three miles in its greateſt extent, 

but 
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om whole appearance I ſhould leaſt of all have expected 
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( 20 ) 
but pretty populous. As we ran very near the ſhore, 
we ſaw ſeveral neat houſes, or rather huts, moſt plex. 
ſantly ſituated, and ſurrounded with groves of coco; 
nut and other trees. A conſiderable number of the 
natives followed us along ſhore, making ſigns for us to 
land; but the ſurf was too boiſterous to admit of ou 
making the attempt. We ſtretched away therefore to the 
weſtward, and about ſun-ſet deſcried Otaheite, at the dil. 
tance of ſeven or eight leagues, 


LETTER 


LEST EK 1h 


T avs far, my dear friend, I have given a ſuceinct 
relation of our vayage to the iſland of Otaheite; in which 
I have been the more brief and conciſe, as, independent 
of our not meeting with any very extraordinary adven— 
tures in our courſe, I find, from your account, that a 
narrative of this expedition has been publiſhed by Captain 
Bligh himſelf; which of courſe muſt render a circum— 
ſtantial and prolix detail on my part ſuperfluous. 
I ſhall therefore confine my remarks chiefly to the 
occurrences which took place during our abode in 
this delightful ſpot; and here I purpoſe to be the more 
copious and diffuſe in my account, as the various motives 
which led to our ſubſequent revolt, and thereby occaſioned 
the failure of the expedition, may in a great meaſure 
date their riſe from the connections we formed, and the 
happy lives we led, among the fiiendly inhabitants of this 


terreſtrial paradiſe, for ſuch Otaheite juſtly deſerves to 
be ſtyled. 


Before we had yet come to an anchor, we were boarded 
ſoon aſter day- break by a great number of the natives, who 
D came 
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came out to meet us in canoes. They no ſooner under- 
ſtood that we were from Great Britain, than they ſhewed 
us evety poſhble mark of friendſhip and kindnefs ; in 
doing which they diſplayed a greater degree of eagerneſs 
than we could have wiſhed, as they crouded on board 
in ſuch numbers, that we could hardly work the ſhip 
for them. At nine in the morning we caſt anchor in 
Matavia Bay; and were ſoon joined by ſome of the chiefs, 
with preſents, for which they received others in return. 
They were very particular in their enquiries after their 
former friends, mentioning among the reſt Sir Joſeph 
Banks and Dr. Solander. 


It appeared that they had lately heard, from the crew 
of ſome ſhip which they gave us to underſtand had touched 
at their iſland about four months ago of the deatn of Capt. 
Cook ; though the particulars of the unhappy murder of 
this great man had been very prudently concealed from 
them; and Capt, Bligh gave ſtrict orders, both to the offi- 
cers and men, not to mention a word of this tragical cataſ- 
trophe. They were not able to inform us either of the name 
of the ſhip, or to what nation ſhe belonged. 


The next morning early we worked farther into the 
Bay before our viſitors made their appearance, and came to 
a ſafe mooring within a quarter of a mile of the ſhore, in 
ſeven fathoins water. Among the chiefs that now came 
on board to pay their reſpects to Captain Bligh, were 
Otow, the father of the ſupreme chief Otoo, Oreepyah, 
his brother, and Poeeno, another chief of Matavai. 


As our ſtay at Otaheite promiſed to be of ſome conti- 


nuance, and the ladies in this happy iſland are known not 
| | | to 
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to be the moſt reſerved in granting their favours, orders had , 


been very prudently given by Captain Bligh, previons to 
our coming to an anchor, for every perſon on board to 
paſs ſcrutiny with the ſurgeon ; which accordingly took 
place; and although the ceremony was attended with 
many ludicrous circumſtances, it, however, yielded gene- 
ral ſatisfaction to the whole crew, to find, from the ſur- 
geon's report, that there were no ſymptoms of the venereal 
complaint among us, and conſequently no danger of our 
contributing towards the propagation of that cruel dif- 
order. The natives, indeed, ſeem to take little account 
of it, though the mode of cure which they purſue in theſe 
caſes is not known to the Europeans, 


A picture of Captain Cook, whoſe memory 1s held in 


high eſtimation by the Otahciteans, was brought on board 


to be repaired. It had been drawn for the ſupreme chief 
Otoo, in 1777, by Mr, Webber; and, excepting ſome very 
trifling damage it had received in the back ground, only 
wanted to be new framed, 


Tueſday the 28th, in conſequence of a meſſage from 
Otoo, requeſting that a hoat might be ſent for his con- 
veyance, I was commiſſioned by Captain Bligh to con- 
duct him on board, He brought his wite with him, 
beſides a numerous train of attendants, and ſeemed highly 
delighted at our arrival. An exchange of preſents, as 
uſual on ſuch occaſions, took place ; and at the particular 
defire of this chief, whoſe name we found was now changed 
from Otoo to Tinah, we fired our great guns, by way of 
a ſalute, amidſt the loud, reiterated ſhouts and acclama- 
tions of the natiyes, 
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Proviſions were brought us in great plenty, particularly 
goats and hogs, of which latter we purchaſed a conſide— 
rable quantity for ſalting. Nothing can exceed the friendly 
footing we were upon with theſe hoſpitable iſlanders, who 
readily ſupplied us with every thing we wanted; for which 
we gave them trinkets and gewgews in return. Some 
little thefts, indeed, were committed; but theſe upon 
the whole occurred but ſeldom, and were very trifling. 


Having obtained a promiſe from Tinah, that we ſhould 


be furniſhed with abundance of bread-fruit trees, for a pre- 


ſent to King George, I was ſent by the Captain with a 
party to erect tents on ſhore, as well for ourſelves, as for 
the receptacle and lodgment of the plants. Our party con- 
ſiſted of nine perſons ; and, to keep off the vaſt concourſe 
of viſitors, whoſe eager curioſity we had reaſon to apprehend 
might damage our plants, and otherwiſe injure our arrange- 
ments, it was agreed, with their own conſent, that a boun- 
dary ſhould be fixed upon, on which the natives were not 
to treſpals. 


The women at Otaheite are not only conſtitution- 
ally votaries of Venus, but join to the charms of per— 
ſon ſuch a happy cheetfulneſis of temper, and ſuch engag- 
ing manners, that their allurements are perfectly irreſiſt- 
ible. Their ſenſibility is exquiſite ; and though very un- 
reſerved in their amours, they by no means loſe fight of 
delicacy, As ſuch it was not to be expected, that they 
ſhould paſs unnoticed by us. In a very ſhort time, every 
man cn board was provided with his miſtreſs; and, as I 
have promiſed in the commencement of my correſpon- 
dence, not to diſguiſe any part of my own conduct, I ſhall 
candidly acknowledge, that I had my favourite as well as 

the 
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the reſt, Indeed, it is but juſtice to confeſs, that our ſub- 
ſequent conſpiracy in agreat meaſure owed its riſe to theſe 
connexions. And to the ſame cauſe may be attributed, 
the deſertion of the people during our ſtay at Ota- 
heite. They were indeed recovered by Captain Bligh, 
and brought back to their duty: but they till retained a 
ſtrong inclination to reſide at Otaheite, which is certainly 
one of the fineſt iſlands in the whole world; and hence 
they readily joined the lift of our conſpiracy. 


To prevent too great an increaſe of population, which 
the Otaheiteans conſider in the light of a national cala- 
mity, they have a very extraordinary inſtitution, called 
the Arreoy. The members of this ſociety do not profeſs 
celibacy (a vow of that nature would indeed be totally 
impoſſible for an Otaheitean to obſerve), but they take an 
cath to deſtroy all their iſſue ; which barbarous cuſtom is 
actually moſt ſtrictly adhered to. It muſt not, however, 
be inferred from this cruel inſtitution of the Arreoy, that 
the Otaheiteans are devoid of natural affeCtion ; on the 
contrary, they are in general remarkable for their fond- 
neſs and attachment to their offspring; and hence it ſeems 
more reaſonable to attribute this ſacritice uf their children 
to the effeCt of bigotry and ſuperſtition, than to any want 
of ſenſibility, or to conſtitutional barbarity. Whenever 
they are remonſtrated with upoa this unnatural practice, 3 
their conſtant excuſe is, We have too many children, 
* and too many men already,” They have no idea what- 
ever of emigration ; being perfectly ſatisfied with their 
own ſituation, without coyeting that of the neighhour- 
ing iſlanders, | | 


c 
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We carried on a very pleaſant joke with the Otahei. 
teans, which plainly ſhews, that our fair Engliſh ladies, 
ſhould any of them think proper to take a trip to this 
iſland, would have as little reaſon to complain of the re- 
ception they would meet with from the men, as we had 
cauſe to be diſſatisfied with the treatment we experienced 


from the women. The ſhip's barber, among other inſignia 
of his profeſſion, had brought with him a painted head, 


ſoon 
wit! 
und 
Jarg 
the 

peat 
and 
cou 


repreſenting the face and breaſt of a fine lady, with an © 
elegant tete of hair, rigged out in all the magnificence of thi 
faſhion. This he dreſſed up in woman's clothes, a pole ¶ en 
and acouple of ſticks ſupplying the place of body and arms, bro 
All being in readineſs for our deſign, the natives were gor 
informed that we had an Engliſh lady on board ; where- the 
upon the quarter-deck was cleared for Madam to be exhi- qu 
bited on. On her appearance, there was a general ſhont IM 1 
of admiration and applauſe, the deception being fo com- * 
plete, that they all took her to be alive, and deſired to od 


know whether ſhe was the Captain's wife. Preſents of 
were likewiſe brought and Jaid at her feet ; and the joke 


laſted a conſiderable time, before they became ſenſible of x1 
the cheat put upon them, at which they laughed heartily, 3 
The men, however, were very particular in their enqui— fa 
ries about the Britiſh” ladies, and earneſtly intreated the tt 
Caprain, when hecame to Otaheite again, to bring a whole 
ſhip's load of them with him. There is no doubt but they 
would meet with a very gracious and hoſpitable recep- 1 
tion. h 
| | _ 
Among other curious inſtances of gallantry which came 8 
under our obſervation, the following, reſpecting Tinah h 
and his wife, deſerves to be particularly noticed. el inah, N 


who was our daily viſitor, haying taken his leave of us 
ſooner 


* 
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ſooner than uſual, Oreepyah, his brother, entertained us 
with a curious piece of ſcandal; in which he gave us to 
underſtand, that Iddeah, the wife of Tinah, a woman of 
Jarge ſtature and great bodily ſtrength, kept a gallant in 
the capacity of a ſervant; and this favored menial, it ap— 
peared, was the very identical perſon who waited upon 
and fed Tinah at his meals, agreeably to the cuſtom of the 
country. Oreepyah farther added, that this circumſtance 
was not unknown to Tinah ; whom he deſcribed to us as 


ſo indulgent a huſband, that inſtead of taking offence at 


this farx pas of his wife, it was rather done with his con- 
ſent and even at his own deſire. This ſubject was again 
brought forward a few days after ; and as we appeared to 
doubt the truth of the report, one of them even mentioned 
the matter to Iddeah herſelf in our hearing. The lady in 


-queſtion ſhewed no ſigns of reſentment, but joined in the 


laugh, and ſeemed rather diverted with it. But, though. 
inclination forms in general the only tie which love 
acknowledges here, the Otaheiteans are not totally diveſted 
of jealouſy, of which we ſaw two or three inſtances during 
our abode among them. One of theſe had nearly termi- 
nated tragically ; a man being ſtabbed in the belly with a 
caſe knife, in conſequence of his being detected in too 
familiar a ſituation with a married woman, .Fortunately, 
the wound did not prove mortal, 


December the 18th, we buried our furgeon, whoſe death 
may chiefly be attributed to hard drinking and indolence, 
he being the greateſt enemy to exerciſe | ever ſaw in my 
whole life. The natives, on being informed of this cir- 
cumſtance, dug a grave for him themſelves, before our men 
had arrived at the place deflined for his interment. The 


ſuncral was attended by ſeyeral of the chiefs, who con- 
| | ducted 
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ducted themſelves with great decorum whilſt the ſervice | Fu 
was read, a 
| cal 
Our longer continuance in Matavai bay being deemed air 
unſafe, as we were expoſed to very high winds, we unmoored ach 
on the 25th, at ſun-riſe, and proceeded to Toahroah of 
harbour, which is about three miles diſtant from the for. di 
mer place. Captain Bligh's original intention was to have wa 
gone to the Iſtand Eimeo; but, on hinting this to our 8 
kind friends at Otaheite, they appeared ſo deeply con— q 
cerned at the thoughts of loſing us, that it induced the ö 
Captain to re-examine the depth between Matavai-bay 
and Toahroah harbour; which being found perfectly Ic 
ſafe, the deſign of going to Eimeo was abandoned. {1 
Toahroah harbour affords an excellent anchoring- : 
place for ſhips, the ſurf not breaking ſo high here as in 1 
Matavai- bay. It likewiſe has a ſmall river of exceeding F 
good water, which falls into the ſea nearly in the middle i 
of the harbour. We had a plentiful ſupply of fiſh of 


various ſorts, which the natives are very dexterous in 
catching, and of which they brought us great quantities 
every day. 


It was at this place that we concerted the plan of our 
ſubſequent mutiny. We were treated with ſo much kind- 
neſs and hoſpitality by the natives, and led ſuch eaſy, 
happy lives in Otaheite, where not only the neceſſaries, 
but even the luxuries of life, are to be procured in abun- 
dance, without Jabour, trouble, or expence, that a great 
part of the ſhip's crew began to give Otaheite the pre- 
ference over their native country. It was of no uſe to 
think of deſcrting; as the Captain had it always in his 

power, 
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power, with the aſſiſtance of the chiefs, to bring us back 
to our duty; of which we had a convincing proof in the 
eaſe of the three men who deſerted from Joahrooah, as 
already related, For theſe reaſons it was determined upon 
to ſeize the firſt opportunity of making ourſelves maſters 
of the ſhip, after ſhe ſhould have ſailed to a convenient 
diſtance from Otaheite, which place we deſigned to re- 
viſit ; and amuſe the natives with ſome plauſible ſtory, to 
account for our ſudden return, and the abſence of the 
Captain and ſuch of the ſhip's company as we might not 
think proper to take with us. | 


Although in the extcution of this plan, it fell to my 
lot to act the principal part, it is but juſtice to obſerve, 
that the conſpiracy did not primarily originate with my= 
ſelf. It was firſt conceived by one of thoſe who had made 
the unſucceſsful attempt to deſert from the ſhip : though 
I mention this circumſtance by no means with a view of 
exonerating myſelf; but merely that I may not, even in 
an unlawful action, appear to arrogate to myſelf a greater 
ſhare of merit than is legitimately my due. 


At the ſame time it is but juſtice that I ſhould acquit 
Captain Bligh, in the moſt unequivocal manner, of 
having contributed, in the ſmalleſt degree, to the promo+ 
tion of our conſpiracy, by any harſh or ungentleman like 
conduct on his part. So far from it, that few officers in + 
the ſervice, I am perſuaded, can in this reſpect be found 
ſuperior to him, or produce ſtronger claims upon the 
gratitude and attachment of the men whom they are 
appointed to command. Quintal, indeed, I have reaſon to 
believe, never forgot the laſhes he received by Captairr 
Bligh's orders, in conſequence of a complaint preferred 

| E againſt 
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againſt him by the maſter ; and which I have frequently 
heard ſeveral of his comrades declare was altogether fri- 
volous. For the reſt, our mutiny is wholly to be aſcribed 
to the ſtrong predilection we had contracted for living in 
Otaheite ; where, excluſive of the happy diſpoſition of the 
inhabitants, the mildneſs of the climate, and the fertility 
of the ſoil, we had formed certain tender connexions, 
which baniſhed the remembrance of Old England entirely 
from our breaſts. . 


We took our leave of Otaheite the beginning of April, 
after an agreeable ſtay of ſix months; and the following 
morning made the ifland Huaheine ; where we purchaſed 
ſome hogs and fruit of the natives. As the Captain had 
no deſign of ſtaying in this place, we did not come to an 
anchor; but continued under fail all night, ſteering 


weſtward for the Friendly Iſlands. 


The gth, we ſaw a water-ſpout, which advanced in a 
ſtrait line towards the ſhip, and compelled us to bear up ; 
which we had hardly done, when the phznomenon paſſed 
with incredible velocity, at the diſtance of little more than 
eight or nine yards aſtern of us, but without doing us any 
kind of damage. 


The 11th, at break of day, we deſcried land, bearing 
S. S. W. which proved to be an iſland hitherto undiſco- 
vered by our navigators. Some men, who came along 
fide in a Canoe, informed the Captain that it was called 
Wytootacku, and deſcribed it as abounding in cocoa nuts, 


bread-fruit trees, and plantains. Theſe Iſlanders were 
tatowed like the Otalieiteans, and ſpake nearly the ſame 


language, 
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We continued our courſe to the weſtward till the 23d, 
when we caine to an anchor in the road of Annamooka, 
belonging to the Friendly Iſlands. Here we replaced ſome 
of our bread-fruit trees, which appeared to be ſickly and 
injured, and trafficked with the natives for yams, plan- 
tains, &c. We ſtaid at this place till the 26th; when, 
having completed our wooding and watering, and the 
natives committing various depredations upon us, for 
which we could obtain no redreſs, the Captain gave 
orders to get under weigh. The following day we made 
the iſland Kotoo; which we coaſted all the afternoon, in 
hopes of having ſome communication with the natives; 
but, being diſappointed in our expectations, and a nor- 
therly wind ſpringing up, we ſtood to the weſtward till 
the next morning. 


Every thing being now ripe for our projected revolt, 
we proceeded to carry our deſign into execution, I had 
been engaged to ſup with Captain Bligh the preceding 
evening; but excuſed myſelf on pretence of illneſs, as I 
wiſhed to concert ſome preparatory meaſures with the reſt 
of my confederates. It was hardly day-light when we 
ruſhed into the Captain's cabin; whom we immediately 
ſecured before he was well awake, by pinioning his arms, 
Hereupon we hauled him upon deck, and placed him abatt 
the mizen maſt under guard, 


Meanwhile proper ſteps had been taken to ſecure the 
officers, and ſuch of the ſhip's company, as we deemed 
inimical to our deſign, Theſe, together with the Cap- 
tain, I ordered into the boat, which had been hoiſted out 
for that purpoſe ; permitting them to take a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſtores, proviſions, cordage, and other neceſſaries 
with them, E 2 During 


E 3 

During the whole of this tranſaction Captain Bligh 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, to reduce the people to 
a ſenſe of their duty, by haranguing and expoſtulating 
with them; which cauſed me to aſſume a degree of fero- 
city quite repugnant to my feelings, as I dreaded the effect 
which his remonſtrances might produce. Hence I ſeveral 
times threatened him with inſtant death, unleſs he deſiſted: 
but my menaces were all in vain; he continued to ha— 
rangue us with ſuch manly Nee that J was fain to 
call in the dram bottle to my aid, which I directed to be 
ſerved round to my aſſociates. Thus heartened and en- 
couraged we went through the buſineſs; though for my 
own part I muſt acknowledge, that I ſuffered more than 
words can expreſs, from the conflict of contending paſ- 
ſions. But I had gone too far to recede; ſo putting the 
beſt face on the buſineſs, I ordered the boat to be cut adrift, 
wore ſhip, and ſhaped our courſe back for Otahcite. 
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You are henceforth to conſider me in the light 
of a leader, and of conſequence mult expect to ſee me 
* * . - 

make my appearance in the Ft Peron, a little 


oftener than I have hitherto been wont to do. I ſhall not 


weary your patience with needleſs repetitions of my regret 
for having acted the part Idid; neither ſhall T attempt to 
palliate my guilt, I was tempted, and I fell; and moſt 
probably, were I again placed in ſimilar circumſtances, 
with temptations equally ſtrong, and equal opportunities 
of tranſgreſſing with impunity ;—molt probable it is, that 
in ſpite of all the remorſe I have ſince experienced in con- 
ſequence of my crime, I ſhould, notwithitanding, be in- 
duced to repeat my offence. And this, perhaps, I might 
ventute to add, would be the cafe of a great many more 
perſons in the world beſides myſelf. 


Leaving, therefore, for the preſent at leaſt, all remarks 


and obſervations upon the paſt, I ſhall, without farther 
preface, reſume the thread of my narrative, 


Our return to Otaheite, as I foreſaw, greatly ſurpriſed 
the natives, who flocked around us in vaſt numbers as 
before, They were greatly diſappointed, both in miſhng 
the Captain, and in finding us ſo much reduced in num- 
ber; however, we ſucceeded tolerably well in the tale we 
had invented for this purpoſe ; and eaſily brought them to 
believe, that Captain Bligh, and the reſt of the company, 

| had 


EF 


had remained at Whytatookee with Captain Cooke, who 
had taken up his reſidence, and had become king of that 
iſland ; but that we could not forget their kindneſs, and 
choſe rather to reſide with them than with any of their 
neighbours, or even to return to our own country. This 


appearance of our partiality flattered them extremely; and n 
they teſtified their acknowledgments, by giving us the MM”. 
heartieſt welcome, and ſwearing eternal Tyoſhip, a term fer 
ſignifying the ſtrongeſt and indiſſoluble friendſhip. 0 
184 
Our long reſidence in this charming ſpot afforded me bu! 
opportunities of informing myſelf more minutely of its yel 
various productions, with the manners, cuſtoms, and oc- ſon 
cupation of its inhabitants, = UE 
and 
Otaheite is aſſuredly ſituated in the moſt delightful and Pe 
happy climate in the univerſe; it is neither liable to the ter 
exceſſes of heat or cold, to rains or drought; a ſerene and 
temperate ſky preſerves its happy inhabitants in health and 0 
vigour, and almoſt exempts them from every diſorder inci- ſpe 
dent to the inhabitants of leſs happy climates, The eye 1ſt 
feaſts with delight on the charming proſpect which pre- 
ſents itſelf from the ſhore; an agreeable variety of hill the 
and dale, of woods and mountains, decked in nature's wh 
favorite ſuit, perpetual green, delights the imagination; {aff 
numerous rivulets meander through the plantations ; #3 
| 


which, with the houſes fancifully ſcattered here and 
there in beautiful groves, complete a lovely and enchant- 
ing picture. 


The fertility and richneſs of its ſoil is exemplified in the 
numerous fruits which ſpring ſpontaneouſly in every quar- 


ter. In deſcribing which I ſhall begin with the bread-fruit, 
the 
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the primary cauſe of the expedition. This fruit is the produce. 
of a lofty tree, ſpreading circularly near the top, forming 
a pleaſant verdant paraſol ; the leaves are of the deepeſt 
green, their edges beautifully ſcolloped, and are from 
ſixteen to eighteen inches long. The branches are loaded 
on all parts with this ineſtimable gift of providence. It 
is covered with a thick, rough rind, 1s of an oval form, 
ſeven or eight inches long. It grows ſingly, as an apple : 
when it has attained its full growth is the fitteſt time to 
gather for uſe, and they are exceedingly nutritive; 
but, if they remain on the tree till they ripen into a bright 
yellow, they grow ſoft, and loſe their proper taſte, which 
ſomething reſembles that of a Jeruſalem artichoak ; and 
ies texture ſoft and ſpungy, like the crumb of new bread ; 
and imbibing a luſcious flavour, not unlike an over-ripe 
peach, becomes very unwholeſome, producing the dyſen- 
tery, and diſorders in the bowels. 


Of the bananas and plantains there are many different 
ſpecies ; the nature of which are ſo generally known, that 
I ſhall forbear to ſay any thing of them, as well as of the 
cocoa, ſweet potatoe, and yams, all which they have in 
the greateſt profuſion; a fruit, called by them jambu, 
which is very delicious: they have alſo a root of the 
ſaſſafras kind, which they call pea ; a fruit not unlike a 
bean, called ahee ; which, when roaſted, may very well 
be miſtaken for a cheſnut, in taſte and ſmell ; the wharra, 
a tree which produces a fine fruit, little inferior to the 
pine ; they have alſo a plant called eve, of which the 
roots alone are eaten ; beſides numberleſs ſmaller roots 
and vegetables, which ſerve theſe happy iſlanders for 
food; as well as a great variety of trees, ſhrubs, &c. 
adapted to various uſes, ſuch as building houles, veſſels, 


tools, 
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fools, utenſils, manufaQtures, and dyes of almoſt every 
colour. Captain Cooke had left on one of the neighbour. 
ing iſlands a horſe, a mare, a cow with calf, and a bull; 
alio ſome ſheep ; all which have ſince throve very well: 
except a {mall blunder they made with reſpect to the 
horſe, which, through miſtake, they butchered in ſtead of 
one of the cows: but, as the mare was with foal, they 
have not loſt the breed, hut have a good many horſes 
diſperſed in the different iſlands. As they did not reliſh 


horſe-fleſh, they were not in a hurry to try the experi- 


ment with any of the horned cattle ; by which fortunate 
circumſtance they have greatly encreaſed, Had they reliſh- 
ed the firſt ſample, there would ſoon have been none left. 


The inhabitants come next under my obſervation. They 
are equal in ſtature to the talleſt Europeans; and, as being 
above the common ſtandard is a ſign of nobility, the chiefs 
take great care to preſerve this mark of family diſtinCtion ; 
and frequently ſingle out from the plebeian circles a hand- 


| ſome well-formed female, to prevent degeneracy, when the 


ſtature of his family appears declining: but, on no other 
account do they mix with the lower orders, but are ſeru— 
pulous to a degree; and inſtances of an indiſcriminate co— 
habitation between the claſſes are extremely rare; for they 
are equal in anceſtral pride to a German Baron, or a Caſti- 
lian Hidalgo. And yet, what is very extraordinary, they 
have no method of tranſmitting their pedigree but by tra- 
dition, nor any fixed rule of perpetuating their family, but 
what nature has implanted in the breaſt of the mother: 
having no ſchools, education is not to be atquired; they 
are therefore entirely governed by example; the conduct of 
the father is purſued by the ſon, the daughter following that 
of her mother. Labour, in this ſectien of the globe, is not 

im poſed 
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poſed nor exerciſed by the | imperious calls of neceſſity, but 
merely for amuſement : it ispreſcribed to none; yet none 
are indolent ;—chance appears to have allotted to each his 
ſeparate ſtation. No murmuring is heard at the diſpen— 
(ations of providence ; ; and indeed it would he the highelt 
ingratitude, for they are amply bleſſed with its choiceſt 
and moſt deſirable gifts. 


In the marriages of the ſuperior elaſſes, great wiſdom is 


© prominently conſpicuous ; they never ſuffer the con- 


ſummation of the nuptial rites, till both parties have 
attained a full maturity, With the meaner tribes the 
reverſe is the caſe; herice the common people are mech 
beneath the ſtature of the nobility, 


The operation of tatooing appears to have ſome tine- 
ture of religion in it, as the prieſts perform the office; 
and, by their perſuaſion and eloquence, the poor children 
are encouraged to endure the pain, than which nothing 
can be more acute. A thouland punCtures, with the 
blood trickling from each pore, one would imagine was 
beyond the philoſophy of a child to ſupport ; yet they ſuf- 
fer with more than ſtoic firmneſs, 


Their hair is generally black, and the men wear it in 
long flowing trelies, which gives them not an ungraceful 
appearance ; the women cut it ſhort round their heads. 
Both ſexes, like the Indians in America, carefully eradi- 
cate it from every other part of their bodies ; they are 
extremely delicate in keeping themſelves perfectly clean; 
never ſuffering the ſun to ſet without immerſing them- 
ſelves in the ſea. Notwithſtanding this, they ſometimes 
haye rather a rancid ſmell, owing to their lubricating 
F themſelves 
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themſelves with oil; but this, cuſtom reconciles, and it 
ſoon ceaſes to be diſagreeable. 


Some ſuperſtitious notions are diſcoverable in their 
meals : the women are not ſuffered to mix with the men, 
But this does not appear to indicate any inferiority of the 
fex, but which cuſtom has erected into a law: nor do 
they take their meals in company, but upon certain feſti- 
vals. Queen Oberea, ſome years ſince, by the account 
of former navigators, entertained a company of not leſs 
than one thouſand: the viands were all brought by the 
ſervants who prepared them; the meat was placed into 
the ſhells of cocoa nuts, and was diſtributed to the gueſts 
by herſelf. They were ſeated in rows round her palace; 
after having ferved them all, ſhe at length took her 
feat on a kind of throne, ſomewhat elevated above the 
reſt ; and two favourite female domeſtics, placing them- 
ſel ves on her right and left, fed her like a child. 


They have but two ways of cooking their animal food, 
which is broiling and baking; the fiiit of which is done 
over heated ſtones, in the following ſimple manner; 
the meat is placed on clean ſtones; and, when done 
enough on one fide, they turn it on the other, till the gravy 
begins to run : but their mode of baking is rather ſingular; 
they dig a hole in the earth proportioned to the thing 
they have to drels ; they then place a layer of wood at the 
bottom; over which a courſe of ſtones; and fo alter: 
nately till the cavity is filled up;—they then kindle 2 
fire, and the ſtones are made het then taking out the em- 
bers, and placing the ſtones that are leaſt heated cloſe to 
each other at the bottom of the hole, and covering then 
with freſh leaves, lay on them the meat they have to drels 

cleaned 


1 


cleaned and ſeaſoned to their palate: after placing a freſh 
layer of green leaves, they fill up the hole with the re- 
mainder of the hot ſtones, and cloſe the hole up with the 
mould dug out of it. They leave their cooking three or 
four hours; and when taken out, it is as ſavoury as any 
thing I ever taſted. The generality of the proviſions of 
tlie chiefs and people of rank is dreſſed in this manner. 
They have no tables or chairs; and people of the firſt 
quality take their meals on the ground, under the ſhade 
of a ſpreading tree. Leaves of the bread-fruit tree ſerve 
them for napkins ; and a baſket, ſet by them, contains 
their dinner. Two cocoa or calibaſh ſhells, the one for 
freſh, the other for ſalt water, furniſh the whole of their 
table requiſites. When dinner is brought, and the leaves 
placed in order, they begin by waſhing their hands and 
mouth: that done, they proceed to the examination of 
their baſket. Whatever it contains is neatly wrapped up 
in leaves. If fiſh, they break it into the ſalt water; and 
dexterouſly, between their finger and thumb, convey it 
into their mouth; with juſt as much of the ſalt water as 
adheres thereto—as we would uſet anchovy and hutter. 
If meat, they ſever it with a wooden knife, and Ap it in 
the ſalt water, as they do the fiſh. Bread- fruit ſupplies 
the place of bread. After their meal, they again waſh 


themſelves, and attack the vegetables ; conſiſting of ba- 


nanas, plantains, cocoa- nuts, guavas, &c. they then 
waſh a third time, and generally compole themſelves to 
ſleep for a fe hours. 


The Otaheitean ladies are extremely fond of dreſs; 
their head-dieſs is chiefly compoſed of human hair, wove 
fo delicately, that it rivals the web of the ingenious 


ſpider, This they wind round their heads, as a kind of 


galand, 
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garland, ornamented with flowers ſtuck in the plaits, 
which have a very agreeable effect. Their ears are loaded 
with European beads, whoſe introduction ſupplanted 
every former ornament ; which conſiſted of any red or 
ſhining thing they met with. The other part of their 
dreſs is very fſimple—a piece of cloth, a yard and half 
wide, and three or four in length, with a hole cut in the 
middle, big enough to admit the head, flows round them 
below the waiſt : thence a piece of the ſame cloth is girt 
roundthem, and the ends tied in bowslikethe cravat of a fop, 
which hang down before them as low as the knees. There 
is little ditference of dreſs between the ſexes ; none of them 
wear any covering to the feet or legs, which is the more 
ſurpriſing as the ſun is extremely ſcorching at ſome par- 
ticular ſeaſons. The cloth they manufacture is of various 
textures; that for dry weather is no better than com- 
mon paper made from the rind of trees. In rainy weather 
they wear a more ſubſtantial covering, which is a kind of 
matting very curiouſly platted. The only diſtinction of 
dreſs from the prince to the peaſant, conſiſts in the quan- 
tity and colour; but the ſhape is the ſame. A ſingle gar- 
ment ſuffices the lower orders, whilſt the ſuperior claſſes 
wear a moſt burthenſome quantity. A moſt ſingular mode 
of ſalutation prevails among them: when friends meet, 
they ſtrip off their tunicks with aſtoniſhing agility, and 
remain naked from the waiſt upwards ; this is as cuſtom- 
a'y with them, as pulling off the hat or ſhaking hands is 
with Europeans. Both ſexes comply with this faſhion ; 
and it is univerſally practiſed throughout the iſland. 


The arts are chiefly confined to the chiefs; and con- 
fiſt of architecture, carving, painting, ſhip-building, and 
navigation. The principal ſpecimen of their architeCtu- 
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A ral genius is the Morai, or Mauſoleum of Oberea ; and 
d MW which indeed may be placed in competition with the 
d famous Egyptian pyramids. It is conſtructed of ſtone, 
r near a hundred yards in length, thirty in breadth, and 
r riſes near twenty in heighth, by a flight of ſteps; it nar- 


f rows gradually to the top, whereon is the figure of a bird 
e carved in wood. The time of the erection of this pyra- 
N mid cannot be aſcertained ; for, as before obſerved, they 
t poſſeſs no record of paſt tranſactions. It is built of coral 
, ſtones, of large dimenſions, ſquared and poliſhed ; and the 
4 joinings ſo neatly managed, that they are ſcarce diſ- 
n cernible. It is inconceivable how ſuch a maſs of mate- 
0 rials could be collected in an iſland deſtitute of quarries; 
— how formed with that exactneſs, and without any kind of 
3 cement, as to be impenetrable by rain, with implements 
bo ſofter than the materials to which they were applied: in 
r ſhort, how theſe enormous maſſes of ſtone could be 
f I elevated to ſuch an height, mult puzzle and aſtoniſh the 
of beholder. 


They rl ſcarce a weapon, tool, or ordinary utenſil, 


$ dut what exhibits their genius for carving. Their veſſels 
e are all adorned; and in the generality of their pertor- 
t, mances there is a cleverneſs diſcernible, that, with the 
d lame tools, few European carvers could excel. 

'M | 

iS In ſhip-building they have not arrived at that profi- 
; cieney; but their veſſels are calculated well enough for 


thoſe ſeas. Inſtances of their being loſt very rarely occur : 
they are built with a deep ſweep; and the extreme ends 


= a good deal elevated; which ſerves to ſhelter the rowers 
d from the violence of the ſurf, which breaks on the ſhores 
1 of theſc iſlands with great ſury. Their form is not unlike 


al a 
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a punt, being flat-bottomed 3 of about three feet wide, | ag 
which is no way proportionate to their length, which! *© 
frequently exceeds 60 feet. IJheſe veſſels could not live in 
any thing of aſea without ſome contrivance; they therefore MW ”? 
place two of the ſame ſize along fide each other, at fourM n 
or five feet diſtance; then laying ſtrong ſpars athwart, W 


they laſh them faſt together; and, to a maſt ereCted in m 
each, they bend a ſquare fail: the yards are fixed above 
and below to the maſts in either veſſel. A kind of cabin 
is built on the platform between the two, which contains w 
their proviſions, They are excellent aſtronomers; and ba 
with wonderful preciſion will deſcribe the motion of th: ſo 
heavenly bodies; and will tell by the aſpect of the heavens cl 
the changes of the wind and weather, ſome days befor de 
they happen. This knowledge enables them to viſit the ſt 
iſlands round them. In the day time, they ſhape theirfſ ©' 
courſe by the ſun; and in the night the ſtars are their tl 
pilots. Their kill in the appearance of the celeſtial 7 
ſphere, gives them that confidence, that they frequent) P. 
perforin voyages to the different iſlands, ſixty or eighty i 
a 


leagues round. Their trips ſcem merely made for diſco- 
very, or to increaſe their acquaintance with other iſſ P 


ders, as they poſſeſs no medium wherewith to barter. * 
01 

Painting is the art leaſt underſtood amongſt them; 8 © 
chicfly conſiſts of the figures which are traced on thei | 
bodies, and the ornaments on their veſſels : thoſe on thei 1 


bodies are commonly birds and fiſhes; ſometimes afte 
nature, but often monſters of the artiſt's creation: th 
outline is remarkably correct. The prieſts engroſs th 
ſcientihc operation of tatooing, which is conſidered 
neceſſary as baptiſm to a Chriſtian ; for, without whic 


they would be counted as the outcaſts of ſociety. Thi 
29 
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undergo the pain of the operation. 


with which it is made is neither ſpun nor wove. 


„ 


| age at which this rite is performed, is from twelve to four- 


teen: before that period children would not be able to 


The other kind of 
painting may be rather called daubing; and conſiſts only 


» 
in colouring the rude carvings in their boats; ſometimes 
with one colour and ſometimes another; but moſt com- 


monly with red, which is their favourite, 


Cloth is their principal manufacture; the material 
The 
bark is ſtript from the trees, and immerſed in water to 
ſoak ; the outer rind is then ſcraped off. When properly 
cleaned, it is placed upon leaves in thin layers; ex- 
tending to the length and breadth the workman chuſes; to 
ſtrengthen and increaſe its ſubſtance, one layer is placed 
over another till it attains the deſired thickneſs. It is 
then left to drain; and, when it will bear lifting, is laid 
on a platform of ſmooth boards, and beat with a ſquare 
piece of wood, about a foot and a half long, and three 
inches broad; on each fide of which are parallel lines, 
drawn lengthwiſe. Thele lines differ in fineneſs, in pro- 
portion from a ſmall twine, to a ſilk thread. They begin 
to beat with the coarſeſt, and finiſn with the fineſt fide 
of the beater. Two men are generally employed in the 
exerciſe of beating the cloth ; who ſtand oppolite each 
other, and regulate their ſtrokes as ſmiths on an anvil, 
This operation thins and conſolidates the layers of bark 
this proceſs finiſhed, it is ſpread out to whiten; and, 
when ſufficiently bleached, it is turned over to the 
women, who certainly exhibit great proofs of genius and 
good taſte, They very readily imitate every pattern 
brought them from Europe; and in general they are far 


from bad copy; {tz. It is then colcured, commonly red or 
P\ M 


yellow. 
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yellow. Their dyes are tolerably good; but the materials 
and texture of the cloth will not admit of waſhing, and 
of courſe become difagreeable to thoſe who cannot fre- 
quently afford a new ſuit, When dry, it is rolled up and 
laid by for uſe. The bark of three different trees are uſed 


in this fabric; the paper-mulberry, the bread-fruit tree, , 


and the wild fig. The fineſt forts are produced from the 
two firſt; but the moſt durable is made from the laſt, 
which reſiſts the rain—a property which the others do not 
poſſeſs. 


Matting is another of their manufactures, made alſo 
from the rind of trees and ſhrubs. They are wove fo fine, 
that they may challenge Europe to produce more excel- 
lent workmanſhip. Of this they fabricate their fails, 
counterpanes for their beds, and cloathing in rainy wea- 
ther, 


Cordage is a very conſiderable article, and in which 
they excel. It is made from a plant of the nettle kind, 


Their fiſhing lines are ſuperior to any thing of the kind 


in Europe, being infinitely ſtronger and more durable, 
Their nets have the ſame advantage, being made with the 
ſame materials. But the cords of human hair, which 
the ladies uſe for bandcaus round their heads, and which 
is a principal and faſhionable amuſement, —it is incon— 
ceivably fine. I have ſcen a ſpecimen of it more than a 


thouſand yards in length, as fine as the fineſt ſilk thread, 


and without a knot. - This they perform without the 
aſſiſtance of any inſtrument, and with a celerity beyond 
the limits of credibility, 


Wicker 


th 
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Wicker work is a general employment, and in which 
they are all proficients. As they are emulous of ſupe- 
riority, their performances in this ſpecies of ingenuity are 
incomparably neat. 


Other articles of leſs account, as their arms, offenſive 
and defenſive, which ſeem to be the workmanſhip of their 
reſpective owners, as well as their fiſhing tackle, working 
utenſils, &. diſplay no very great efforts of ingenuity, 


They have various amuſements, as muſick, dancing, 
wreſtling, ſhooting with the bow, throwing their lances, 
ſlinging, rowing, and ſwimming; in all of which they 
tar excelled any of us Europeans. 


Their muſick is unharmonious, being only a kind of 
fife and drum; yet, with theſe they ramble through the 


country, ſrequenting feſtivals in companies, as formeriy 


Morris dancers uſed to do in England, 


Their Heivas reſemble the country wakes in England. 
The young folks meet together to dance and make merry, 
and here the minſtrels conſtantly attend. The gicls in 
theſe aſſemblies are not over burthened with modeſty ; 
but in their dances endeavour to inflame the paſſions of 
their partners by geſtures the moſt laſcivious; and, when 
the dance is finiſhed, ſcruple not to gratity thole propen- 


ſities which their wanton agility has excited, without a 


bluſh, or the leaſt particle of ſhame. Theie heivas are 
indiſcriminately frequented by all ranks, There is alfo 
another meeting, at which. none but the principal people 
are admitted. Theſe form a diſtinct ſociety, in which 


every woman 1s con nmon to every man; an din theſe 
G aſſemblies 


1 


aſſemblies the ſports they practice are wantonly volup- 
tious, beyond imagination, 


Their vocal muſick is by no means contemptible ; but 
all the melody conſiſts in the voice, as they have no rules 
to regulate their tones; and their ſongs are generally 
words of their own compoſing, which they vary into 
long and ſhort verſes, merry or ſad, ſuitable to the occa- 
ſion ; and, as the language itſelf is melodious, one is no 
leſs delighted with the arrantelt nonſenſe, than with the 
ſublimeſt compoſition. 


Their theatrical diverſions conſiſt of muſick, dancing, 
and drollery. Their inſtrumental muſick, as before ob- 
ſerved, is very paltry : but their farce is very laughable, 
and ſomething ſimilar to the buſfoonery of Bartholemew 
fair. I think they would not make bad performers of 
ſerious or tragic pieces, were there any compoſitions of 
that kind; for they have tears at will, and counterfeit 
Jorrow to admiration : indeed, it is had recourſe to on the 
moſt indifferent occaſions, and weeping is equally practiſed 
by the men as well as the women, 


It is no eaſy matter to define their religion. It is like 

molt others, ſubſervient to political purpoſes. The per- 
| Jon of Majeſty is held ſacred and inviolable; and the 
Toyal oftspring, like Jupiter Ammon, declared to be 
ſprung from the immortal gods! Till the heir apparent 
arrives at age, he is under the controul and tuition of the 
high prieſt, They worſhip the deity by faith alone, and 
are ſtrangers to idolatry. The myſteries of religion are 
monopolized by the king, princes, prieſts, and great 
chiefs: the reſt of the community ſerve to complete the 
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pageantry of a religious ſhow. They offer human ſacri- 
fices; and on great feſtivals each diſtrict furniſhes a male 
victim, who is ſelected from the dregs of the people, and 
the molt worthleſs they can find. When the object is fixed 
upon, he is kept totally ignorant of his fate, till the emiſ- 
ſaries of the high prieſt arrive, when they put him to 
death without the leaſt ceremony, and convey the body 
to the place of ſacrifice; where there is an altar of ſtone, 
ornamented with a number of human ſkulls, which be- 
longed to thoſe who had been formerly ſacrificed, 


As ſoon as an Otaheitean departs this life, his relations 
crowd to his houſe, and bewail his loſs with clamorous 
lamentations and expreſſions of grief. I he neareſt of kin 
to the deceaſed fits like a ſtatue beſide the corple, without 
ſenſe or motion; whilſt the others are one moment vent- 
ing their grief in the moſt paſſionate exclamations, and the 
next laughing and talking of indifferent matters, withoutthe 
leaſt appearance of concern, On the next morning the 
body is put in a ſhroud, and taken to the ſea- ſide upon a 
bier, ſupported by ſix hearers on their ſhoulders, attended 
by the prieſt; who, having prayed over the body, repeats 
his prayer in ſhort ſentences during the proceſhon. When 
they arrive at the water's edge, the corpſe is ſet down on 
the beach : the prieſt renews his prayers ; and, taking up 
ſome of the water in his hand, ſprinkles it towards the 
body, but not upon it. It is then carried back forty or 
fifty yards, and ſoon after brought again to the water's 


edge, where the prayers and ſprinklings are renewed. This 


1s repeated ſeveral times. During this ceremony they 
build a houſe, and a piece of ground is railed round it. In 


the centre a ſtage is erected, whereon the bier is placed, 


and the body left to putrify, till the fleſh is waſted from 
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the bones. When the body is depoſited, the mourning is 
renewed, The women aſſemble, and are led to the door 
by the neareſt relation, who ſtrikes a ſhark's tooth into 
the crown of her head: the blood copiouſly follows the 
ſtroke; and is carefully received upon pieces of linen, 
which are thrown under the bier. The reſt of the women 
follow her example, and the ceremony is repeated at the 
interval of two or three days, as long as the zeal and ſor- 
row of the parties hold out. The tears ſhed upon theſe 
occaſions are alſo received upon pieces of cloth, and 
offered as oblations to the dead, Some of the younger 
people cut off their hair, which they throw under the 
bier with the other offerings, 


As they have no endemical diſorder among them, their 
employments all tending to promote exerciſe, conſe- 
quently are conducive to health. Ere they were ac- 
quainted with the Europeans, a perſon to languiſh of an 
incurable diſeaſe would have been a phenomenon they 
were entirely ſtrangers to. There are no ſuch profeſſions 
among them as phyſicians or ſurgeons: yet they are not 
deficient in the art of healing wounds of the moſt danger- 
ous nature, to which I have been frequently a witneſs; 
and which is an inconteſtible proof that they are acquaint- 
ed with the virtues of the balſams extracted from the 
ſhrubs and trees with which they abouud. 


The firſt fruits of European civilization, were diſor- 
ders of the molt ſhameful and afflicti ve kind; and in return 
for their hoſpitality, they have received a ſubtle enemy, 
which has ſapped the conſtitutions of the greater part of 
thoſe innocent and inoffenſive iſlanders. This diſorder 
has made great ravages z and even when cured has been 
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lowed by a decline, which they term the Britiſh diſeaſe ; 
in this ſtate the unhappy ſufferer is ſhut out from ſociety, 
on a ſuppoſition of the diſorder being infectious; and 
hus, unaſſiſted and abandoned, ſuffered to periſh. This 
vas the fate of Omai, the native brought to England by 
aptain Cooke. On his return home, being a man of gal- 
lantry, by his European acquirements, and the enter- 
aining relation of his adventures, he ingratiated himſelt 
into the good graces of almoſt every fine woman on the 
ſiland, and at length fell a victim to this cruel diſorder, 
two years after his return. 


Their hoſtile expeditions are far from contemptible, as 
they frequently muſter from eight hundred to a thouſand 
canoes; in which their lances are placed in ſockets, and 
ſtand upright; they are of various lengths, and moſtly 
healed with the bone of the ſting ray: the wounds they 
inflict generally prove mortal. Great heaps of large 
ſtones are heaped on the ſtages, like ſhot piled in ordnance 
ſtores, and they really form a very warlike appearance. 
Their wats are carried on in a moſt deſtructive mode; as 
the ſucceſsful party gives no quarter, but maſſacres man, 
woman, and child; not only depopulating whole dif- 
tricis, but deſtroying all the bread-fruit trees, by ſever- 
ing the bark round the tree, which preſently occaſions 
ts death; thus the whole country is laid waſte for four or 
hive years. This is a great drawback to the happineſs of 
the Otaheiteans, as they are obliged to be perpetually on 


the watch, to prevent a ſurprize from their warlike 
neiglibours. 


In their engagements they hoiſt an Engliſh pendant, 
the giſt of Captain Cooke ; which really inſpires them 
with 
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with a courage of which they were formerly deſtitute, 


and they have enthuſiaſtically purſued the idea, of jt The 
poſſeſſing the virtue of intimidation to their enemies, an] tute 
aſſuring them victory as long as they retain the poſſeſſion. olab! 
This has increaſed their ardour and infuſed a ſpirit of en- ind © 
terpriſe; ſo that their neighbours, who formerly were hey f 
more warlike and courageous, are not fo frequently dif. rill ra 
poſed to diſturb their tranquility. tif: 
| ated, 
Their treaties of peace are concluded in a very fingular heike 
manner. The conquerors, in order to conciliate the zallan 
affections of the vanquiſhed, ſend them a number of their M©? b 
moſt beautiful young girls, whoſe blandiſhments are com- 
monly more prevailing, and cement the alliances more £ 
durably, than the political fineſſe of European negoci- 8 
ators. A whimſical circumſtance is ſaid to have happened 
to the Otaheiteans, in one of their wars: it was their Cu 
miſhap to be overcome by the Bolabolans, inhabiting the uy i 


north · weſternmoſt of the Society Iſlands, and the molt 
warlike of their neigbours. Their women are extremely 
beautiful—indeed they do not poſleſs that languiſhing 
ſoftneſs of the Otahitean ladies; but their fine animated 
countenances and vivacity of diſpoſition, render them 
more defirable companions. The qualifications of theſe 
ladies were too maſculine for the indolent Otaheiteans, 
who would not relinquiſh the amorous dalliance of their 
own beautiful women, for a familiar intercourſe with the 
fair ſtrangers ; who, women like, fired at this unpardon- 
able neglect of their charms, returned, boiling with in- 
dignation and reſentment ; and, at their inſtigation, the 
horrors of war were renewed with accumulated fury. 
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The diſpoſition of the Otaheiteans is affable, good- 
;tured, and obliging in the extreme; their fidelity is in- 
'olable, when entruſted with confidence; and there is no 
ind of ſervice but they will cheerfully perform for thoſe 
hey ſelect as their friend, which they call 'T'yo : they 
vill ramble from one end of the iſland to the other for his 
ratification ; and, when their affections are once conci- 
ated, no conſideration can prevail on them to cancel 


heir attachment. But this does not extend to affairs of + 


allantry ; for here the lines of the celebrated Mr. Pope 
ery happily apply, that 


« Men, ſome to buſineſs, ſome to pleaſure take, 
« But every woman is at heart a rake,” 


Cuſtom initiates virgins to the practice of ſenſual plea- 
ſures; and they loſe their pretenſions to that ſtate, before 
the operation of reaſon has any controul- over the paſ- 
ſons, When once they have paſſed their noviciate, they 
re far from being niggardly of their favouis; but are 
more ambitious of affording pleaſure to numbers, than 
wing conſtant to a fingle object. Till they become 
nothers, this indiſcriminate proſtitution is held in no diſ- 
grace: but, the moment they find themſelves pregnant, 
ature afſerts her controul, and inclines the mother to 
eek protection for her infant: ſhe attaches herſelf to the 


ather ; and he, on his part, experiences a pleaſure in pro- 


tecting and providing for his offspring. Thus it is that 
there are ſew inſtances of adultery ; for, where there is no 
eſtriction from illicit commerce, there is no allurement 
o the gratification of luſtful paſſions, with thoſe who are 
already palled with their enjoyment. The complexion 
of theſe charming girls is not ſo fair as their neighbours 

the 
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the Ulietians; but of a clear olive, or brunette; which! 
prefer to the fineſt white and red, as it is leſs liable 9 
change; their eyes are full of fire, admirably exprefliye 
and melting with languiſhing ſoftneſs ; their teeth an 
perfectly regular, and of the whiteneſs of the pute 
ivory. 


I am apt to think that the ſtigma fixed on the natise 
of the Society Iflands, of their being ſo habituated 9 
thieving, is not altogether juſt; and that the cenſure f 
laviſhly beſtowed on them for this vice, upon inveſtiga 
tion, is in a great meaſure unmerited. 


Suppoſe a number of adventurers were to land upon th: 
coaſts of any civilized country, and, without ceremony, 
begin to break down their fences, gather their fruit, 
ſeize their cattle, and, in ſhort, take whatever they chok: 
In this ſituation, not having ſufficient force to oppok 
their ravages, would it be criminal to diſtreſs them by 
every means, and in any way chance might preſent! 
Surely no: and, if cenſure attaches to either party, it i 
to thoſe who ſet the example. And, by all the obſerva. 
tion I could make, this propenſity rarely prompts then 
to rob each other, For the honour of Chriſtianity ant 
civilization, I ſhould be proud to ſay as much for my ow! 
country. 


The behaviour of the natives, for ſome days after out 
return, was extremely troubleſome, continually interto- 
gating us reſpecting the fate of the captain and the re- 
mainder of the ſhip's company: and, whether from com. 
paring the different accounts which they received, (for 
notwithſtanding every precaution, it was an utter impol 
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ſibility for every one to repeat a fiction circumſtantially 
alike) or, that they had got poſſeſſion of our ſecret by 
means of the women, who might have coaxed it from 
their lover in the moment of dalliance; I began to think 
ourſelves very inſecure ; and, as ſuſpicion always haunts 
the guilty mind, their conduct appeared very equi vocal, 
and I was under great apprehenſions of their furpriſing the 
ſhip. Theſe ideas were not alone confined to me; for it 
appeared a general obſervation ; and the determination 
was to keep as ſtrict a look out as before. 


We ſoon found our ſuſpicions were groundleſs, and that 


they thought of nothing leſs than offending us; ſo that 
in a little time all our fears vaniſhed, and it frequently 
happened that the ſhip was left to the care of only three 
or four people; while the reſt were amuſing themſelves at 
the heivas, and indulging in all the enjoyments of this 
terreſtrial paradiſe. 
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Fou the moment I had ſucceeded in ſurpriſing the 
ſhip, far more extenſive projects entered my mind, than 
that of ſpinning out an indolent exiſtence in Otaheite ; 
but which I carefully kept from the knowledge of any of 
my comrades, as many of them had intermarried into the 
families of the chiefs, till I perceived the pleaſures of the 
ſhore, and the cateffes of the ladies, began to flacken 
irom their wonted attractions, and ſatiety made its appear- 
ance among them. By degrees I intimated the probabi- 
lity of Captain Bligh's reaching the ſettlement at Botany 
Bay ; and, it there were any ſhips of force there, that 
Governor Philip would immediately fend in ſcarch of us: 
or, that as ſoon as the news of our revolt ſhould be known 
2t home, there could be no doubt but a frigate would be 
diſpatched to apprehend us. I foon perceived, theſe ſur- 
miſes began to work, and from day to day get ſtronger in 
their minds; ſo that in a ſhort time I was ſolicited by the 
major part of them to project ſome plan for our future 
iafety ; ſaying that they would implicitly follow my di- 
rections, and carncſtly begging me to reſume the com- 
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mand of the ſhip, and whatever courſe I choſe to ſteer they 
would cheerfully agree to. 


I told them that I was entirely devoted to their ſervice ; 
that all my little ability ſhould be exerted, not only to 
ſecure them from the impending danger of being taken 
and carried to England; but, I did not in the leaſt doubt, 
I ſhould be able to ſtrike out a plan, which would infal- 
libly elude all purſuit, and again reſtore them to the 


{ bleſſings of Chriſtian ſociety, But, as there were many 


averſe td leaving the iſland, it would be improper to 
make known the particulars ; leſt, in the event of thoſe 
left behind falling into the hands of any Engliſh cruizers, 
there would be a clue, which perhaps might eventually 
lead to the deſtruction of us all. They reiterated their de- 
termination to ſhare my fortunes; and, with great eat - 
neſtneſs, ſolemnly promiſed the ſame obedience and ſub- 
ordination, as though I were the regular Captain, com- 
miſſioned by the Admiralty of Great Britain. 


This was the temper of mind I had been ſecretly wiſh- 


ing to excite; but there being one or two of the officers, 


who, when I diſtantly founded them on the {ubject, were 
ſo averſe to quitting their amorous connections, that | was 
rather apprehenſive their example would be followed by 
lo many of the people, that I ſhould not get enough to 
work the ſhip ; which, in all probability, would have 
been the caſe, had I been over forward, or aſſumed that 
ſuperiority they voluntarily conferred on me. 


A few days after this, I had an opportunity of colleR. 
ing the ſentiments of the whole company; when 1 tound 


| Wat more than-one half were determined to remain at 
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Otaheite ; but they had no objeRion for thoſe who choſe 
to go to take the ſhip, having no kind of inclination to 
ſhift their quarters, I was a little piqued at finding my- 
ſelf in the minority : however, as ſoon as I could depend 
on my men, although too few to navigate a ſhip the diſ- 
tance I meant to go, I ſet about preparing for the voyage. 


On overhauling the rigging, we found it very little 
damaged; and, in about a week, with halt a dozen of our 
ihip-mates, who, though they choſe to ſtay behind, never- 
theleſs lent us their aſſiſtance, we got every thing a tanto; 
and as much proviſion, water, live ſtock, vegetables, and 
fruit, as we could conveniently ſtow ; and once more took 
up our reſidence on board the Bounty. 


My ſhip's company now conſiſted only of ten men, 
myſelf included; with each his miſtreſs, and four young 
girls, ſiſters to ſome of them, who could not be perſuaded 
to ſtay behind. So many women in a ſhip was a very 
unfavourable circumſtance; but I had no altcrnative, 
either to take them with us, or remain where we were: 
and, as I was determined to quit the iſland at all events, I 
believe I ſhould have been tempted to have taken their 


whole ſtock of females, rather than my intentions ſhould 
have been fruſtrated, 


On quitting Otaheita we took a friendly farewell of our 
ſhipmates ; from whom I parted with much regret, as ! 
teared their preſent tranquillity would be of ſhort dura- 
tion; for there was no teliance to be placed on the ſup- 
port of the natives, whoſe whole force would be greatly 
madequate to defend them; as one frigate would be more 
than Iuſſicient to ſubjugate the whole jfland : fo that, 

ſhould 
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ſhould a ſhip be ſent in ſearch of us, there would be no 
poſſibility of their eſcaping. I told them I ſhould ſteer to 
the northward, in hopes of meeting with ſome iſland, 
which had hitherto eluded the diſcovery of Europran 
navigators. 


A very moving ſcene enſued between the ladies, their 
relatives, and friends; they bewailed each other, as though 
they had actually departed this life; they ſtripped them- 
[ſelves to the waiſt, and wounded themſelves with ſhells 
on the head, that the blood ſtreamed down their ſhoul- 
ders. We pacified them with promiſes of a ſpeedy return; 
and, as ſorrow gains but a very ſuperficial lodgment in the 
breaſt of theſe iſlanders, every idea of that ſenſation was 
totally eradicated in a few days. 


With a pleafant breeze we run the iſland out of fight 
beſore ſun-ſet ; paſſing Emeo, which is governed by a 
relation of Otoo. The next day, at noon, we were 
abreaſt of Huaheine; but, as I did not with to delay any 
time in getting out of the neighbourhood of Otaheite, I 


We continued our courſe to the northward ; but ſtood 
near enough the ſhore of the different iſlands for the 


might be led on a wrong ſcent. The ſhores were 
thronged, and ſeveral canoes put off; but, having a tiff 
breeze, their endeavours to board us were ineffectual. 
We continued ſtanding on, paſſing to the weſtward of 
Bolabola, and made the iſland of Maruah. Our purpoſe 
being thus far antwered, in giving the iſlanders an idea 
that we had procceded to the northward, to the Sand- 
wie Iflands, we altered cur courſe to the South Weſt; 


when, 


| was determined to touch at none of the Society Iſlands. 


natives to ſee us, that, in caſe of enquiry, our purſuers. 
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when, making Palmerſton's iſlands, we diſcovered | 
canoe, eight or nine leagues from the land: as we ay. 
proached it, we could perceive them making ſignals to us, 
as if ſtanding in need of aſſiſtance. We accordingly bore 
up, and, in leſs than an hour, brought them along-ſide, 
We found four men and a boy in her, alinoſt worn out 
with fatigue and hunger. The mixed emotions of doubt, 
Joy, and apprehenſion, were ſtrongly pourtrayed in their 
countenances, as we hoiſted them up the ſide, they being 
too far ſpent to get on board without help; but, when on 
the quarter-deck they ſaw ſeveral of their neighbours, 
whoſe language they underſtood, and from whom they 
were immediately ſupplied with ſomething to ſatisfy the 
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imperious calls of hunger, their tranſports were without MW V 
bounds, nor were their acknowledgments leſs fervent. Ntwo 
Their boſoms heaved with the hope of being returned to repa 
their kindred and friends, and the tear of gratitude gave Nover 
freſh luſtre to their languid viſion, and ſilently bedewed brot 
their famiſhed cheeks, mer 
in | 
They gave us to underſtand that they were natives of Wjan 
Terea, an iſland to the ſouthward of Palmeriton Iſlands ; hea. 
that four days before they had put off to viſit a ſmail ¶ ton. 
iſland within ſight ; but it coming to blow very hard, they 
were not able to reach it before night ſet in ; the gale V 
increaſing, rendered their paddles of little uſe ; and, before to b 
morning, they had loſt ſight of both iſlands ; and had been tlie 
thus driven about, without ſeeing any other land, till a wei 
little before they fell in with us; when they had per- Hand 
ccived the iſlands before them; but it blowing off the ver 


land, they deſpaired of reaching it; and, at the moment Wc, 
they diſcovered us, were on the point of ſinking under ¶ hee 


the accumulated milery of hunger and fatigue, was 
| We | 
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We had made fail, and were ſtanding on at the rate of 
bout ſeven knots, when, on a ſudden, we felt a molt 
vere ſhock, which cauſed an inſtant alarm throughout 
the hip, as we were apprehenſive we had ſfruck on ſome 
hidden reef; but the ſhip not loſing her way, our appre- 
Lenfions ſubſided. I went below, and found the water 
pouring into her very paſt forwards; and, upon a nearer 


heit Ninveſtigation, that we had ſtruck the point of a rock 
ing through the ſtarboard bow, about two ſtreaks below the 
| on Nwater line: a fragment of the rock was tore away, and 
urs, Wremained in the timbers; which fortunate circumitance, 


in all probability, ſaved us from inſtant deſtruction, 


We immediately hauled in for the land, and in about. 
two hours came to an anchor; when all hands ſet about 
repairing the damage; getting all the weight we could 
over to larboard, we heeled her two ſtreaks, which 
brought the leak above the water; when, to our amaze- 
ment, we found a piece of the rock more than four feet 
in length, and three feet ſix inches in breadth, ſo faſt 
jammed in the fide, that all our ſtrength could ſcarce 


heave it out with the fore tackle: it weighed near half a 
jail ton. 
hey 
ale We ſecured the leak for the night, leſt it ſhould come 
ore ito blow, and the next morning completed it. Several of 


the natives came off to us; but, as we meant to get under 
weigh as ſoon as poſhble, it being very foul anchorage, 
and an ugly reef on either fide us, rendered our ſtation 
very unſate, During the night we found the ſpare yards, 
&, which we had lowered out of the chains when we 
heeled ſhip, had got adrift, and floated on ſhore. This 
was a great mortification to us, as it coſt us the whole day 


in 
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in ſearch of them, and obliged us to paſs another wight g 
this place, | 


Having recovered the greater part, I got under fail x 
noon, ſhaping our courſe for the iſland of Terea, the 
reſidence of our new paſſengers, We found it in latitud, 
24. 32. S. and 196. Eaſt longitude. As we coaſted dow 
the Eaſtern fide of the iſland, it exhibited a moſt charming 
proſpect. Here nature, unſophiſticated by art, parcelle 
her wide domain into magnificent plantations, ſtately 
woods, and ſpreading lawns of nevyer-fading verdure, 
admirably adapted to the riſing ſlopes of the mountains, i 
produced a molt ſtriking effect. After we had failed thre: 
or four leagues along the coaſt, we opened a deep bay, 
agreeable to the information given us by Tzereatti, the 
principal perſon we had taken in the canoe, and nearly 
related to Aratoah, the king of Tereah, About ſun-ſet 
we came to an anchor in twenty-two fathoms, between 
two and three miles from the ſhore, We had handed our 
ſails, and hoiſted out the boats, ere a ſingle native made 
his appearance; which rather ſurpriſed us, as we had ſeen 
a great many running along ſhore as we ſailed down the 
iſland: we therefore prepared to pay them a viſit ; but, 
as we were hauling the boat along ſide, we perceived 
near twenty of their war canoes, full of men, coming from 
a ſmall creek at the head of the bay. We aſked Tzereatti 
what were their intentions. He ſuppoſed, that never 
having ſeen a ſhip before, they had taken the alarm, and 
were now coming to reconnoitre ; that if they found 
themſelves attacked by ſuperior numbers, they would 
make a ſignal to the ſhore; when they would be rein- 
forced by their whole fleet, to the amount of ſeven or 
eight hundred; but that, as ſoog as they ſhould come 

neat 


13 
near enough to ſee and ſpeak with him, they would im- 


mediately become our friends, and that every thing in the 
illend ſhould be at our command, 


They approached us without any kind of order, till 
within about a quarter of a mile, when the foremoſt lay 
too, till thoſe aſtern came up; they then formed a creſ— 
cent, and again advanced till they were within about fifty 
yards: they brought too, and a conſultation took place, 
# when a ſmall canoe came forwards, whilſt the reſt kept 
their tation. The reconnoitring canoe paddled round the 
8 ſhip, giving it a tolerable wide birth. We made ſignals 
to them to come along fide ; but they were extremely 
ſhy till they perceived Tzereatti, when they immediately 
came cloſe to us, but could not be perſuaded to come on 
board. After a ſhort converſation they pulled away for 
the fleet; and in a few minutes they were all in motion. 
I told Tzereatti, that I could not ſuffer more than two or 
three canoes to come along ſide at once. He hailed them, 
and told them what I ſaid ; whereupon two of the canoes 
only came to us. They mounted the ſhip fide without 
the leaſt ſymptom of fear; and the interview between 
them and Tzereatti was tender and affectionate in the ex- 
treme. Theſe people, though they had never ſeen a ſhip 
betore, did not betray that wonder and ſurprife which 
appeared in moſt of the natives of the- neighbouring 
iſlands ; but their attention was chiefly turned to our 
Otaheitean ladies, as they were equally ftrangers to them, 
except in their language, which has fo much atinity, that 
they caſily underſtood each other; by which means we 
preſently became very well acquainted, 
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The deputies, for ſo I may call them, conſiſted of four of 
their principal chiefs; one of whom was brother to T ze. 
reatti, who noſooner learnt the ſervices I had rendered him, 
than they teſtified their gratitude in the moſt lively 
terms ; and, raking him with them, went to make their 
king, Aratuah, acquainted with the tranſaction: and, in 
leſs than a quarter of an hour, the whole fleet veered 
about, and rowed to ſhore, 


This ſtep rather furprifed us ; but our ſufpenſe was not 
of long duration; for, in leſs than two hours, Tzereatti 
came, attended by two other canoes, with four fine hogs, 
two goats, ſome fowl reſembling a pigeon, and a profuſion 
of fruit. He was followed on board by his wife, two 
daughters about fourteen, and a little boy. For regularity 
of features and ſymetry of ſhape, they ſurpaſſed the Ota- 
heiteans, but their complexions were ſeveral ſhades 
darker. This family ſhewed evident tokens of affection 
and gratitude; and invited us on ſhore to pay a viſit to the 
king, that he might requite us for ſaving his kinſman and 
chief, We kept them on board till the morning ; when 
we manned and armed one of the boats, and proceeded to 
the ſhore, A great number of the natives were aſſem— 
bled to receive us as we landed, who conducted us about 
three miles up the country, to the refidence of Aratoah, 
whom we found ſeated upon a kind of throne, elevated 
about a foot and a half from the ground, in a kind of 
court-yard before the houſe. His guards, to the number 
of about one handred, formed a half circle round the 


. throne, and were armed with a ſhort ſpear. At our en- 


trance he roſe with great ſtatelineſs; and, with a firm and 
- dignified ſtep, advanced to meet us. He preſented me 


with his hand, and expreſſed his friendſhip for us in the 
warmelt 
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warmeſt manner: at the ſame time, leading the way, 
took me to his houſe, which conſiſted of three large 
rooms: the outer one is generally the audience chamber. 
the middle one the eating-room, and the inner the bed- 
chamber. A ſumptuous repaſt had been prepared, of hogs, 
goats, fowl, anc fiſh, baked and broiled in the Otahei- 
tean manner; of which, with the bread-fruit, we inade a 
very hearty meal : aſter which, as is the cuſtom, we took 
our leave, and left his majeſty to enjoy his afternoon's 
ſieſto. 


When we arrived at the boat, we found her loaded with 
live ſtock and vegetables, as full as ſhe could ſtow—a 
preſent from Aratoah—and were given to underſtand, 
that we ſhould be honoured with a royal vifit the next 
morning. Tzereatti went off with us, and flept on board 
in a cot, with which he was highly delighted. I ſoon 
found, that although this chief was a married man, and 
his wife very handſome, his mouth watered at our Ota- 
heitean laſſes. He invited them on ſhore to a feaſt or 
heiva ;- which was intended to celebrate his return, and in 
honour of their good friends, as they termed us. The 
diverſions were to commence on the king's return to 
the ſhore, 


A little before noon a long train of canoes appeared 
rowing towards us, and about twenty paſſed the ſhip, and 
lay too on our quarter, and others reſted on their paddles 
on our bow, when the canoes came along fide; in the firſt 
was Aratoah, and his two ſons ; the eldeſt about twelve, 
the other two years younger: in the ſecond were the 
queen Odeanah, and her daughter, a beautiful young 
creature of ſixteen, ornamented with wreaths of oderife- 
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rous flowers: the third contained ſeveral baſkets with 
viands ready cooked. We ſpread a cloth on the quarter. 
deck; and, after ſhowing our royal gueſts round the 
ſhip, ſat down to dinner on the deck. Odeanah and hex 
daughter amuſed themſelves with our women; and, ag 
they never eat with the men, had their meal in the cabin, 
Aratoah was highly delighted with every thing he ſaw; 
and was particularly inquiſitive about the ſwivels, and 
ſolicitous to know their uſe; upon which I ordercd one 
of them to be loaded ; and, giving him a match, ſhewed him 
how to fire it. The report alarmed all the canoes, which 
immediately were in motion; nor were our company on 
board leſs aſtoniſhed. Aratoah fell proſtrate, as though he 
had received an electric ſhock'; and it was ſome minutes 
ere he could be perſuaded he had received no hurt, By this 
time a confuſed murmur, followed by a loud yell, which 
we underſtood was a ſort of war hoop, proceeded from the 
canoes ; and they were preparing to board us, as they ſuſ- 
pected we had done ſome violence to their king. Hows. 
ever, upon his going to the gangway, and waving his 
hand, they re{amed their ſtations. He now was anxious 
that I ſhould diſcharge another, while he ſtood by to ſee 
the effect. He was very curious in examining the pow- 
der and ball; and, when fired a ſecond and third time, 
did not flinch the leaſt ; though the women were not ſo 
ealily reconciled to theſe ſtrange weapons of deſtruction, 


After dinner, a ſignal from Tzereatti brought the royal 
canoes along ſide; and I was honoured with a feat in 
that of the king; while Zeniani, and her ſiſter Etianna, 
followed, with Odeanah and her daughter. As many as 
choſe came in our boats; and, on our arrival on ſhore, 
we ivere led to a beautiful grove of orange trees, the area 
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\ of which was dedicated to their ſports. The dancing im- 
| mediately took place; and there was great rivalſhip 
berween our ladies and the Tereans. Every thing was 
conducted in the greateſt order by Tzereatti ; who, on this 
E occaſion, officiated as maſter of the ceremonies. I went 
off early, leaving Zeniani and her ſiſter, with Odeanah ; 
who was charmed with her new acquaintance :; as indeed 
were moſt of our female ſhip- mates with them. We con- 
tinued here near a month, receiving and paving viſits 
W from Aratoah and his family; when I repreſented to my 
F companions, that we were as likely to be diſcovered here 
Jas at Ocaheite ; that I had it in contemplation to ſhift 
4 our quarters; and, as the common lafety and happineſs of 
us all depended upon a perfect unanimity, I ſhould take no 
ſtep without a general conſultation. J obſerved the fickle- 
E neſs of our Otaheitean miſtreſſes, and the reluctance they 
would in all probability have in quitting Terca ; that I 
had no objection to any one taking his wife with him, 
although they muſt all be convinced of the inconve- 
nicuces that would attend the common cauſe, in making a 
voyage of any diſtance with ſo many women on board: 
that tor my own part, although I had as much affection 


for Zeniani as any of them could have for theirs, I thould 
make no ſcruple to leave her behind, ſhould the evince 
the leaſt inclination ; and finally recommended them all 
to ſound their miſtreſſes torthwith, reſpecting their leav- 
ing Terea. 


As there were but few ſtrong attachments among 


| them, my arguments had their weight; and, upon decla- 


ring our intentions of failing, out of the fourteen we 
brought from Otaheite, only four were inclined to pro— 
ceed with us. I zereatti, who had ingratiated himſelf into 

the 
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the good graces of my ſultana, promiſed to pay a viſit tg 
Otaheite, and take as many of them home as choſe to go. 
He told them it would be a long time, if ever, before we. 


ſhould return. His offer, and the love of novelty, effected 
what we ardently deſired, our emancipation from the 


ſilken fetters of love, which, from ſatiety, had become 
irkſome and infipid. tinue 
ſiſter 


When we made Aratoah acquainted with our intention 
of quitting Terea, he expreſſed much regret, hoped we i 
ſhould ſoon return, and ſent on board abundance of re. 
freſhments, ſuch as the country afforded. Accompanied 
by Odeanah and his beautiful daughter Zeriſka, he came 
to take his leave, As we hove up the anchor, the tear 
trickled from their eyes; and, at parting, he preſented 
me with his own ſpear, which he uſed in battle. The 
offerings of Odeanah and her fair daughter, were ſome 
of their choiceſt fruits; and a kind of loaves, highly ſea- 
ſoned with the fineſt aromatics, and, I think, greatly 
' ſurpaſſing what we call diet bread in England. 


The ſhip was caſting before our royal viſitors deſcended 
the ſide; and the adieus were in the ſame ſtrain with thoſe 
we experienced at Otaheite. Indeed the cuſtoms of theſe 
iſlands are ſo very ſimilar, that to deſcribe more than one 
would be but a tireſome repetition of the ſame ſubjeCt. 


We now ſhaped our courſe to the eaſtward with a plea- ire 
fant breeze; and the next day, at ſunsſet, ſaw the land 
which I conjectured to be the iſland of Toobooi. We 
ſhortened ſai] during the night; and, at day-break, found 
ourſelves cloſe in with the centre of the iſland. As we 
flood on under an eaſy fail, we enabled ſome of the natives 

to 
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o come Within hail ; but, a ſquall coming on, obliged 
hem to paddle in ſhore ; and, as I had no intention of 
making freſh acquaintances in this part of the world, we 
made the beſt of our way to the eaſtward. They appeared 
a ſtout well-limb'd people, of rather a darker complexion 
than the Otaheiteans. Among the four ladies who con- 
tinued with us, was Etianna, who, daring the time her 
ſiſler was on board, always ſhewed me particular atten - 
tion; nor could ſhe be perſuaded to ſtay with her ſiſter, 


vho took on terribly at parting with her. She was a dif- 


ferent kind of beauty to Zeniani, who was rather maſcu- 
line, full of fire and animation. Etianna was of the mid- 
dle ſtature ; her features perfectly regular, and a melting 
ſoſtneſs in her eyes, that faſcinated as you beheld them. 
You may be ſure I was not behindhand in requiting her 
partiality for me; and the time we paſſed together I ſhall 
ever remember with a degree of ſatisfaction. Two of the 
Tereans alſo took it in their heads to ſecrete themſelves 
on board z nor did they make their appearance till the 
next morning ; ſo that, with the lad we took up with 
Tzereatti, to whom he belonged, and who had transferred 
him to me, our ſhip's company now conſiſted of ſixteen, 
women included. 


ſieering E. b. S. and E. S. E for the iſland of Juan Fer. 
nandez, I conſidered we ſhould be there perfectly ſecure 


from purſuit, and at liberty to concert and arange at lei- 


ſure our future plans. The vnd continued with little 
variation till, by the time- piece, we were in the longitude 
260 Eaſt; and, by our meridian obſervation, 31. 12. 8. 
latitude. The wind then ſhifted ſuddenly round to E, 


and E. S. E. which was directly in our teeth, and encreaſed, 


do 


The wind freſhening at W. N. W. we ſtood before it, | 
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to a violent gale, which laſted four and twenty hours 
when it gradually ſubſided into a calm. Our iflander, 
male as well as female, were much terrified, as they had 
never experienced fo rude a tempeſt. Indeed the appella. 
tion of Pacific, which has been given to this ſea, is not 
inapplicable, if we confine it to the ſpace between the 
tropics ; but cannot with propriety be applied in its whole 
extent; for even on their verge it is as tempeſtuous as the 


Northern Atlantic, or any other ſea: and, in the high , 
latitudes, ſtorms are more frequent and violent than in au 
any other part of the world. It ſhould ſeem that the firſt WW lar 
navigators made their voyages in the ſummer, when it is ja: 
remarkably ſerene and ſmooth ; and from thence con- bon 
cluded it always preſented the fame unruffled ſurface : but if c,, 
the violence of the winter ſtorms, and the heavy, moun- lll bei 
tainous ſeas which there prevail, materially change the ¶ pe 
ſcene ; and evidently prove, that thoſe who chriſtened it ¶ its 
were a little too premature in forming their opinion, ah 
We were five weeks, baffled by contrary winds and 15 
calms, ere we made the iſland ; and, it being near ſun-ſet, 0 
we ſtood off and on till the morning, when we found the di 
current had ſet ſo ſtrong to the ſouthward, that we were n 
cloſe in with Maſla Fuero, called by the Spaniards ab 
Little Juan Fernandes. Perceiving a kind of bay about a sp 
mile a head of us, we brought too, and hoiſted a boat out ¶ de 
to ſound, and fee if there was any anchorage : they re- Nee 
turned, having found a tolerable good birth for us in 16 
fathoms ; where we ſoon brought too, within a quarter of 
a mile from the beach. I went on ſhore in hopes of find- - 


ing-a convenient watering place, and of procuring ſome D. 
freſh ſtock; for we had only two dogs left, natives of ill 6 
Otaheite; which would have been ſerved up, but for the 

| | deference 
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lefetence every one paid to my partiality for them. Their 
ſorbearance, however, proved a fortunate circumſtance to 
us all, as there were numbers of goats on the iſland, but 
too ſhy for us to get within gunſhot of them; ſo that, had 
it not been for my Tippoo and Wouſki, we ſhould have 
heen little better for them ; they generally provided us 
with a brace or more every day. | 


This iſtand is very mountainous, and its ſummit gene- 
fally enveloped in the clouds: the ſurface is irregu- 
lar; but a moſt beautiful verdure ornaments the vallies, 
in which there are great numbersof trees, whoſe variegated 
foliage heighten the elegance of the Iandſcape. We diſ- 
covered no traces of any inhabitants; and I believe it is 
very ſeldom viſited by navigators, as its vicinity to Juan 
Fernandez make them prefer that iſland, on account of 
its harbours, and the lafety with which wn ride at 
anchor there, 


The ſhores of Maſa Fuero are extremely ſteep, and from 
forty to fifty fathoms water cloſe in; ſo that it is very 
dificult to effect à landing, as a heavy ſurf rolls on the 
ſhore on the lighteſt agitation of the ſea. We met with 
abundance of fiſh, as cavyalies, bream, Eongers, and one 
ſpecies very much refembling a carp, but larger, and more 


conſidered a b dainty. 

Sharks are nõt anfrecient viſitors here. As one of the 
people' was bathing, he narrowly eſcaped being devoured 
by one of thoſe voracious inhabitants of the deep : he 
was juſt got over the boat's gunnel, when the animal had 


K meſſmate, 


delicious: numbers of ciawfiſh were alſo caught, and were 


turned up its tremendous Jaws to ſaatch his prey. His 
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11 
meſſmate, who had obſerved its motions, darted the boat. 
hock into his mouth; which produced but little viſible 
effect on the fiſh, but had nearly proved fatal to the ag. 
greflor ; as the monſter cloſed his teeth with: ſuch vio.. 
lence, that he ſnapped the ſtaff of the boat hook ſhort off, 
and with the ſhock the man was thrown over. board. Tt 
was with great difficulty he was got into the boat, and 
preſerved from the fury of his incenſed adverſary, 


Wie found the dog-fiſh very miſchievous, defiroying the 
ſmaller try, and frequently obſtructing our fiſhing ; for, 
when they appear, they drive away all others. This fiſh 
has not the leaſt reſemblance of the animal from which it 
derives its name, or any other quadruped ; therefore it is 
not eaſy to account how it came to be thus called. The 
body is rather, round, and, in lieu of ſcales, is covered 
with a rough ſkin, commonly uſed by cabinet makers, and 
other mechanics, for ſmoothing weod. Its back is of a 
dark ath colour, the belly white and ſmooth ; the eyes 
ate covered with a double membrane, arid the mouth 
atmed with two rows of ſmall teeth. They have two 

fins on the back, before which ſland two ſharp-pointed 
prickles : they bring forth their young alive: when full. 
grown they frequently exceed twenty pounds weight. 


-An immenſe quantity of oil might be made from the 
ſea-lions, which are in great numbers on the ſhores of 


this ifland. They are termed by the Spaniards oil mon- * 

monſters ; for, when in motion, they appear like a ſkm Ill 
full of oil, from the great quantity of blubber contained a. 
in their enormous bodies. Though oil is extracted from * 
the whole ſpecies of this amphibious animal, none yield it C 


in any thing like the, ſame proportion, Adajah, one of 
| the 


E 
t. me Tereans, wounded: x lion with a dart, and it imme— 
le diately plunged into the ſea; but ſcarce were the ſur- 


r. WH rounding waters tinged with its blood, when the wounded 
>. animal was inſtantly attacked by other ſpecies, who, in 
F, a very ſhort time, devoured it: which was not the caſt 
nin ſeveral inſtances with the fame ſpecies ; though they 


alſo dived to the bottom when wounded, their blood had 
no effect on others, nor did they ever experience an attack 
from any of their own tribe, They continue at ſea all the 
ſummer; and, at the commencement of winter, make 
for the ſhore ; where they engender and bring forth their 
young ; and generally have two at a time, which they 
ſuckle with their milk. - They feed on the verdure that 
grows near the ſhore, and ſleep in the moſt muddy places 
they can find; where they roll and flounder about like fo 
many ſwine, Being naturally of a very lethargic and 
lleepy habit, the males take it by turns to keep watch; 
and are actually poſted at convenient diſtances from each 


no eaſy matter to take them napping : but, as they are 
rery unweildy, we killed ſeveral of them, and found the 
hearts and tongues tolerable eating ; and their fat, when 
melted down, produces very good oil; of which, were 
there any tolerable ſafe harbour, a conſiderable trafic 
might be made, | * 


The uncertainty of the weather, and the very inſecure 
roadſted we were in, determined us to proceed to the 
iſland of Juan Fernandez, as the ſcurvy had began to 
make its appearance among us. We accordingly got 
under weigh at day-break, with the wind at S. S W. and 
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other, at about 100 yards from the herd; ſo that it is 


before ſun · ſet made that iſland: but, as it was too far 
diſtant to reach the harbour that night, we ſtood on under 


172 
an eaſy ſail till midnight; we then lay too till the 
morning; when we found ourſelves too far to the eaſt. 
ward; and the current till kurrying us farther, we were 
much alarmed, leſt we ſhould miſs the ifland altogether; 
and my company being ſo much reduced, that all hand 
were ſcarce able to work the ſhip ; but about noon the 
current ſhifted ; and at ſix o'clock we were ſafe moored in 
Cumberland bay, about a cable's length from the ſhore, 


We were now quite at eaſe on the ſcore of being al. 
covered, and ſet to work with great cheerfulneſs to ere$ 
tents on ſhore, for the re-eſtabliſhment of our healths, 
moſt of us dayieg ſymptoms | of the ſcurvy. 


We choſe A charming piece of ground for the purpoſe, 
| ſheltered from the ſouth wind by a ſmall ridge of hills 
lined with a thick wood of myrtle: two caſcades of the 
ſweeteſt water ran from the hills, which half encircled us, 
and formed a little amphitheatre. In a few days we had 
erected three tents, and had got all our cooking utenſils 
from the ſhip; leaving only two hands on board, who 


were relieved every other day, to keep the ſhip from 
ſouling her anchor. 


In leſs an ten days, from the lalubrity of the air, and 
the auxiliary of fine-flavoured goat's fleſh, and plenty of 
vegetables, we had not a ſick man in our company: but, 
an accident occurred, which had like to have prevented 
our future peregrinations, by detaining us on the iſland, 
till perhaps we might haye been made priſoners by ſome 
of the Spaniſh | cruizers; or, what would have been worſe, 
ſome frigate of our own country, who probably might 


have looked i in here, ere they gave vp their ſearch of us. 
One 
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One morning, at day-break, I was alarined by ſeeing 
a weſt at the enſign- ſtaff, and immediately perceived the 


| ſhip drifting. Several of the people being at hand, ſour 


of us directly jumped into the boat, and puſhed from the 
beach ; but the ſurf rolling in very high, aud, luckily, 
before we were a hundred yards towards the ſhip, ſtruck 
the boat with ſuch violence, that ſhe inſtantaneouſly 
upſet, and we were left to the mercy of the waves. How- 
ever, with ſome difficulty, as we were moſtly very good 
ſwimmers, we reached the ſhore : but, miſſing one of the 
people, we were afraid he was carried out with the re- 
tiring ſurge; but at length perceived him, ſeemingly 
much exhauſted, and near as far diſtant as where the boat 
was firſt upſet: upon which Adajah, with great intrepi- 


dity, replunged into the ſurf, and reached him, as as he 


was linking. 


The reſt of the people were now aſſembled on the 
beach, and had launched a ſmali canoe, in which two of 
them ſprung; and, with great celerity, paddled to the 
aſſi ſtance of the Terean, who had much difficulty to keep 
his charge above water ; but, receiving the end of a rope 
from the canoe, he kept faſt hold of him with one hand 
till he was towed on ſhore; the canoe being fo ſmall, 


that, had they endeavoured to. take them on board, ſhe 
muſt inevitably have been overlet, 


Our attention was now returned to theſhip, which we 
found had parted the ſmall bower cable, and was now 
riding by the belt bower ; but it blowing very ſtrong from 
the land, we were apprehenſive of her parting that alſo; 
and, there being only two hands on board, ſhe mult cer- 
paiuly have 1 loſt: but, they being very fortunately 
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good ſeamen, had heen attentive to their duty, and vetre{ 
away cable the moment ſhe ſwung off from the ſmall 
bower ; conſequently relaxed the violence of the jerk the 
beſt bower would have ſuſtained; and, to our no ſmall 


ſatisfaCtion, we perceived her bring up with about two 
cables out. 


The wind going down with the ſun, I righted the boat, 
which the ſurf had thrown on ſhore, and went off to the 
veſſel with moſt of our hands, We hove in the cable; 
and, after ſweeping about an hour, recovered our ſmall 
bower anchor: about ten fathoms of the cable remaining 
thereto, was much cut and rubbed by the foulneſs of the 
ground. Early next morning, having a pleaſant ſea- 
breeze, we warped the ſhip into her old birth, again let 
go the ſmall bower; and, to prevent a like accident, 


buoyed up the cables with empty caſks, to keep them 
from the ground, | 


We ſent our time here very pleaſantly ; but the wiſh 
of returning to ſociety, fo prevalent to all! ſoon pallcd 
every enjoyment ; and a grand conſultation was held, to 
determine on our plan of future operations. My com- 
panions, with only one or two exceptions, ſeemed to have 
but a general defire ; and not the leaſt diſſention or ill 
will ever appeared among them; fo that, on all queſtions 


which concerned our general welfare, the council con- 


fiſted of the whole crew ; and it has happened not un- 
frequently, that ſome of our beſt planned meaſures were 


founded on the crude {| uggeſtions of the moſt inconherrats 
of them. | 


N umberleſs 
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Numberleſs were the projects propoſed, which imme- 
diately gave place to others more feaſible ; and it was near 
a week before we could hit on any thing that appeared 
likely to extricate ourſelves from our ſecluded and forlorn 
ſituation. Being wearied out with the adoption, and im- 
mediate annihilation of ſo many plans, they unanimouſly 
ſolicited me again to take charge of their future deſtiny ; 
and that they, one and all, would chearfully acquieſce in 
any plan I might think proper to adopt. | 


Accordingly, I obſerved to them how near we were to 
me continent of South America; and that, if we could 
ſtrike out a trade with the Indians on the coaſt of Chili, 
ſuch profit might accrue to us from the profuſion of gold 
they were in poſſeſſion of, and which they could not diſ- 
pole of to the Spaniards, with whom they were at open 


a war, that we might promiſe ourſelves, in a ſhort time, a 
comfortable ſettlement once more in Chriſtian Society: 
and that Providence ſeemed particularly to have pointed 

1 wm 

a out a merchandize, in the vaſt quantity of cod we caught 
here, which equalled in goodneſs thoſe from Newfound- 

land: and, as we had two people who had been brought 


up ia that fiſhery, and underſtood the curing and drying 
them, there was no doubt but we ſhould find a molt pro- 
fitable market for them on that coaſt. 


My ideas were eagerly embraced by all hands, who ſet 
about carrying it into immediate execution ; and, while 
one party was employed taking the fiſh, another was 
preparing ſtages whereon to cure and dry them : ſucceſs 
attended our labour, and in about a fortnight we had a 
tolerable cargo, 


While 
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While they were employed in the fiſhery, two or three 
of us over-hauled the rigging; and, where we found 


it chafed of ſtranded, fet up new. This bufineſs was alſo 


performed with great alacrity : the gold and filver markets 
of Chili and Peru had taken ſuch firm poſſeſſion. of our 
imaginations, that every obſtacle which. retarded the com. 
pletion of our plan was, by unremitting diligence and 
exertion, ſpeedily ſurmounteds 
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N OTWITHSTANDING the alacrity with which my pro- 

ſition was entered into, I was far from being quite at 
eaſe reſpecting its ſucceſs, Upon reflection, perils pre- 
ſented themſelves, which, in the firſt inſtance, had entirely 
eſcaped my obſervation. The prevalency of weſterly 
winds rendered the coaft a moſt dreadful lee ſhore ; for a 
prodigious ſea is the effect of every inconſiderable gale, 
owing to the immenſe body of water, which, uninterrupted 
by any land for upwards of two hundred degrees of lon- 
gitude, with the exception of that narrow tongue, the 
ſouthern extremity of New Holland, and the ifland of 
New Zealand, makes the coaſt of Chili extremely dan- 
gerous ; eſpecially to ſtrangers, who, if they eſcape the 
fury of the elements, very ſeldom do the jealouſy of the 
Spaniards, who difpatch all that fall into their hands to 
the gold mines in the neighbourhood of St. Jago. 


Our force was jnadequate to encounter the Spaniſh 
guarda coſtas that are ſtationed along the coaſts to prevent 
imuggling, or carrying on what is called a forced trade, 
which has been practiſed to a great extent, and which 
L they 
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they are endeavouring to annihilate. If by accident ve 
had fallen in with one of theſe veſſels, we had no alter. 
native but to take her, or to make up our minds in the 
event of being taken ourſelves, of being doomed to the mines 
for the remainder of our days. 


On the other hand, our ſituation was deſperate : ſhut 
out from all parts frequented by the Engliſh, Spaniſh 
America was the only part of the globe where we hal 
any chance of eluding that juſtice we had ſo flagrantly 
outraged, The dread of punithment, and the probability 
that we might be admitted to remain in ſome of their 
harbours to bett, under the pretence of being driven on 
their coaſt by neceſſity, baniſhed all alarm from winds 


and guarda coſtas, and determined me to follow the plan 
I had propoſed. 


Having completely ſtowed our hold with the cured 
fiſh, and collected as much freſh ſtock and vegetables as 
we had convenient room for, we ſtruck our tents, took 
all our uteuſilsof every kind on board; and, at day- break the 
next morning, weighed and ſtood out of the bay, with a 
pleaſant breeze from the W. N. W. but, as ſoon as we 
had got a tol:rable offing, the wind headed us, blowing 
ſtrong from FE. S. E. ſo that we did not loſe fight of the 
iſland till the third day; on the evening of which we had 
the wind all round the compaſs, and every indication of 
an approaching tempeſt—a black, lowering atmoſphere, 
with here and there a craggy chaſm, through which we 
could perceive an angry inner ſky, and lighter ſcudding 
clouds, ſwiftly paſſing in different Kone. We ac- 
cordingly hauled up our courſes, cloſe reefed the top: 
ſails, and, thus prepared, waited patiently the expected 

| gale; 
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gale; but, to our great ſatisfaction, we were agteeably 
miſtaken. The wind continued variable till the middle 
watch, when it fixed at W. N, W. .and blew a ſettled 
moderate breeze; and, the next morning, we made 
the high mountains of South America, at the diſtance ot 
fifteen or ſixteen leagues. 


I now called all hands, and, pointing to the land, 
obſerved, that, if we continued ſtanding in, we thould; 
in all probability, be deſcried from the iſland of Concep- 
tion, by the Spaniards before evening. I ſubmitted it to 
them, whether it would not be better to cruize along 
ſhore, at ſuch a diſtance as not to be diſcovered, in hopes 
of meeting ſome of the trading veſſels to or from Baldi- 
via; from whom we might obtain information of the 
tation of the guarda coſtas, and the diſpoſition of the 
Spaniards towards ſtrangers in thoſe ſeas. 


A moſt cordial acquieſcence to every propoſition I 
made, was evinced by our whole company ; and we 
accordingly kept under an eaſy fail during the day, ſteering 
8. E. but, towards the evening, finding the currents 
ſitting ſtrong to the eaſtward, and that we neared the 
land conſiderably, we wore ſhip, and brought too with 
our heads to the N. W. During the night we had ſome 


ſmart ſhowers of rain, with thunder and lightning, which 


paſſed off in the dawn of the morning ; wine we again 
ſtretched in for the land, 

A whole week paſſed ere we ſaw a ſail, or experienced 
the leaſt turbulent weather; when our patience began to 
give way; and, it being {lightly rumoured, that in all 
probability, our ſtation was too far from the land, to fall 
L 2 in 
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in with any of the eoaſting veſſels; that, between Con- 
ception and Baldivia there was no port where the guarda 
coftas frequented ; and very poſſibly we fhould find har- 
| bours where we might ſhelter ourſelves till we could pro- 
cure ſome intelligence. This opinion becoming pretty ge- 
neral, I immediately determined to comply with it.; and 
ſet the ſtudding ſails, in order that we ſhould be well in 
with the ſhore before night, | 


Our meridian obſervation being 37. 46. South, we 
Judged the land ahead of us to be the iſle of Mocha, nearly 
the central point between St. Mark and Baldivia, about 
three leagues from the main. At ſun-ſet, being cloſe in 
with the land, we ſhortened fail ; and it proving a bold 
ſhore, we ſtood cloſe in, coaſting the weſtern ſide, in 
hopes of finding a harbour, where we ſhould not be fo 
liable to a diſcovery as on the eaſtern coaſt, Night com- 


ing on ere we had attained our purpoſe, we were again ( 
obliged to ſtand off to ſea. | wir 
and 

The elements, which had been ſo long friendly to us, our 
nom aſſumed an angry aſpe&t, Some vivid flaſhes of {pa 
lightning, ſucceeded by loud peals of thunder, brought find 
all hands on deck; and, ere we had time to reef our top» a n 
ſails, the gale commenced : the haulyards were let go; anc 
but the ſails were inſtantly ſplit from clue to earing; and, ſub 
in leſs thanzfive minutes, both the fore and main top-ſails the 
were entirely blown from the yards ; which were followed flo 
by the main . en went over the ſide ſoon ſon 
aſter. | | ſhe 
bit 

Heooity for us, the ſtorin began with the RE at 5 


S. E. and, as we put Neſore it, fearing its ſhifting to the 
veltward, 
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weſtward, we had got an offing of near twenty leagues by 
day-break. During a lull for about an hour, we got in 
part of the wreck we were yet entangled with, ſtruck our 
fore top-maſt, which appearcd to be ſprang, and were 
getting the ſhip a little to rights, when the wind ſud- 
denly flew round to the quarter we ſo much dreaded 
with accumulated violence, I immediately Jay her too 
under the mainſail; and ſhe being an excellent fea boat, 
was tolerably quiet. For two ſucceſſive days the wind 
abated not the leaſt of its fary, On the third the thick haze 
which ſurrounded us on a ſudden clearing away, to our no 
ſmall aſtoniſhment anddiſmay, we perceived land right ahead 
of us, not more than two leagues diſtant. We ſoon diſ- 


covered that we were in a deep bay, as we could plainly 


diſtinguiſh the land trending away from S. W. to N. W. 
from both our quarters. 


Our ſituation was exceedingly perilous : though the 
wind had moderated, a heavy fea was drifting us on a rocky 
and apparently inhofpitable thore, which ſummoned all 
our exertion. We immediately tacked ſhip, got up a 
ſpare top-gallant maſt for a jury-top- maſt; and, fortunately 
finding the fore top- maſt ſound, ſwayed it up, and bent 
a new fore-top fail. At noon we got an obſervation, 
and found our latitude 38. 45. South; and, the wind 
ſubliding into a pleaſant breeze, and coming round to 
the ſouthward, we doubled the northern headland with a 
flowing ſheet : we now perceived a ledge of rocks, with 
ſome detached ones, about a league and half from the 
ſhore, We immediately bore up, to give them a wide 
birth, Three leagues to the weſtward of theſe, we ſaw 
a ſmall hummock of land. As ſoon as we had got the 
rocks well aſtern of us, we hauled up, to paſs between 
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the wreck, we perceived three people clinging to a ragged 
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them and the iſland, which appeared about a mile and; E 
half in length; when we opened the north end of it, we 185 
ſaw the fatfice of two or three ſunken rocks; on one o 2 
which appeared the wreck of a veſſel; and, as we were 426 
debating whether we ſhould approach it, we ſaw the flaſh 
of a muſket ; but were too far to windward to hear the 46 


report, | 15 
N 111 

. 0 0 f | 

I immediately determined to afford the unhappy ſuf. o_ 


ferers all the aſſiſlance in my power, and accordingly 
bore away: having hauled up our courſes, and lowered 
the top-ſails on the caps, we kept the lead going, and 
found plenty of water cloſe in to the r-cf. On nearing 


clift of the rock; and, at a ſmall diſtance, the maſts of the 


hoiſted out the boats as ſoon as they ſtruck; when ſo many 
jumped into them, that two ſunk along-fide, and the 
other was daſhed to pieces againſt one of the rocks, and 
every ſoul periſhed. 


wh 

veſſel, which had ſtruck, and after upſet : the ſurf ran fo = 
high, that every moment they expected to be waſhed of. ce. 
an 

I hoiſted out the boat, and, with great difficulty, ſuc- fu 
ceeded in ſaving theſe people from their dreadſul ſitua- tl 
tion, When they came on board, I found that one of 5 
them was a perſon of diſtinction, who had been fiom Con- 5 
ception to the river Imperial, to ſurvey the fortreſſes on « 
that river; and was returning, when, in the late gale, F 
they had ſtruck on the rock ; where ſhe continued near ; 
two days before ſhe ſwayed off, and upſet. They had 
| 

| 


The eminent ſervice we were ſo fortunate to rendet 
Don Henriques, for ſo was this noble Spaniard named, 
was 


41 


was attended with the happieſt circumſtances; it aſſu- 
red me a powerful protector and patron in the diſaſtrous 
tuation in which I was ſhortly involved. As ſoon 
as we learnt his importance, it was neceſſary to frame 


ol (one plauſible pretext for being in that neighbourhood. 
ee l accordingly told him we had been on a voyage of diſco- 
aſh very; that the Captain and part of the crew had been 
the WY cut off by the ſavages of one of the iſlands we had fallen 
'n with ; and that a ſeries of bad weather, and from the 
| ſmallneſs of our complement, which was ſcarce able to 
ut- mvigate the ſhip, we had been driven as far to the eaſt- 
89 ward as Juan Fernandez; and that we were endeavour» 
red ing to proceed homeward by the ſtreights of Magellan, 
ind when the late gale had forced us on their coaſt, 
5 


This tory gained full credit with Don Henriques, 
who promiſed us ample protection for the ſhip, and a libe- 
ral reward for our ſervices, if we would land him at Con- 
ception, which was but a few leagues diſtant. This being 
an introduction ſuitable to our warmeſt wiſhes, we joy- 
fully acquieſced, and immediately ſhaped our courſe thi- 
ther, ſteering E. N. E. and the next morning made the 


opening of the bay ; but, as is generally the caſe on that 
_ coaſt, there was ſo thick a haze, that, not knowing the 
channel, and there being a dangerous reef of rocks, we 
le, did not dare to make for the harbour ; but ſtood off and 
ar on, expecting it to clear up; when, about noon, the 
y wind ſhifted {uddenly- to the weltward, and blew ſo vio- 


lently, that, in ſpite of all our efforts, we drifted very 
faſt in ſhore, and, at four o'clock, ſtruck on a reef of 
ad rocks on the weſtern ſide of the bay. The ſhock was ſa 
violent that we. could not keep our legs; and the 
water ruſhed in with that rapidity, that we had not time 


to 
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to hoiſt out the boats; and, in leſs than ten minutg 
after ſhe had ſtruck, ' ſhe went down. I could ſwiq 
tolerably well; and, on recovering myſelf, at a fey 
yards diſtance, ſaw a grating of one of the hatchways 
to which I immediately ſwam, and on which I floatel 
towards the harbour, I was the whole tight in this 
perilous ſituation : at day- break, to my great joy, I diſt 
covered a ſmall boat rowing towards me. I was ſo ex. 
hauſted with cold and fatigue, that I could ſcarce hold 
out till they came up to me; and, as ſoon as they hal 
got me intothe boat, ſunk down, in an utter inſenſhilit 
Who life, or motion, 


When I recovered from my ſwoon, I found myfelf in 
my wet clothes, on a ſorry pailliaſe, in the corner of a 
wretched cabin, with a thick rug or horſe-cloth thrown 
over me. Several voices in an outer apartment, which [ 
could diſtinguiſh to be Spaniſh, though I was not fſuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the tongue to underſtand them, 
were in high altercation. Preſently a young mulatto 
girl gently approached the corner where I lay; and, when 
ſhe perceived me making ſigns to her, for I was ſo ex- 
ceedingly weak, that I could not ſpeak to be heard, ſhe 
inſtantly ran out, and, in a few minutes, returned with 
her mother ; whom I made underſtang, that I wiſhed to 
have ſome dry clothes, and ſomething to drink : as the 
quantity of ſalt water I had ſwallowed, had cauſed an 
intolerable thirſt. She gave me ſome paraguay tea ; and, 
in about half an hour, her nuſband coming home, un- 
dreſſed me, and gave me a dry ſhirt, and ſpread a coarſe 
piece of linen on the ſtraw for a ſheet, 


The 
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The fatigue of undreſſing, in my weak condition, 
almoſt overpowered me. They offered me ſomething to 
eat; but I could take nothing: and towards evening I 
was attacked with a fever, which, in a few hours, threw 
me into a violent delirium. For the ſpace of three days; 
«with ſcarce any intervals, I continued in this dreadful 
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ſtate; when the fever ſubſided, and left me in a molt 
deplorable condition. The good woman and her daughter 
were humane and attentive: they gave me a kind of ſago, 
with a little wine in it; and, as ſoon as my ſtomach would 
bear it, boiled a fowl, the broth of which was exceedingly 
palatable and nouriſhing : nor indeed was the fleſh un- 
acceptable; for, as the diſorder left me, my appetite 
returned: but they dealt it out very ſparingly, leſt 1 
ſhould eat more than I had ſtrength to digeſt. However, 
in a few days my ſtrength was fo far recruited, that, ſup- 
ported by a ſtick, I could walk about the room, 
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2 I found that my providential deliverance was owing to | | 
1 the humanity of a mulatto and his ſon, who gained their 
8 livelihood by fiſhing ; and that, when they perceived my 
0 ſituation, after they had got me into the boat, they at firſt 
6 concluded me dead, and were actually going to throw me 
overboard ; but, in lifting me for that purpoſe, I uttered 
i a faint groan ; upon which they reſolved to take me to 
g their hut, where I was ſo hoſpitably received and at- 
tended to. My recovery was greatly retarded by the un- 


eaſy ſtate of my mind, in reflecting on the unhappy fate of 
, Etianna, whom 1 tenderly loved, and my companions in 

the Bounty, as well as how I ſhould diſpoſe of myſelf 

hereafter, there being no ſtaying here without ſome pow - 
erful protector; and the hopes I had entertained during [| 
my ſhort acquaintance with Don Henriques, that he [| 
M might 
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might have proved ſuch a one, were now entirely de. 
ſtroyed. However, my conſtitution got the better in the 
conflict, and conquered both diſeaſe and melancholy ; ſo 
that in fix weeks L had quite recovered ; but did not dare 
venture in the eity, leſt I ſhould be taken for a ſpy. In- 
deed, Jeronymo and his family ran ſome riſk in conceal- 
ing me, as the Spaniards are exceſſively jealous of 
ſtrangers ; and thoſe found in the provinces without regu- 
lar paſſports from the Viceroy of Peru, or ſome of his 
officers, are immediately ſent to the mines : and, on hear- 
ing the ſtory of my ſhipwreck, would inſtantly conclude 
my object was a contraband trade; ſo that J had little in- 
dulgence to expect, 


J had now got a little ſmattering of Spaniſh ; and was 
continually urging my hoſt to make enquiry, if any other 
perſon was ſaved from the wreck; and told him of our 
taking up Don Heuriques, and of his being on board my 
ſhip when ſhe ran on the rocks. He had heard of this 
nobleman ; that there was a great man in St. Jago of that 
name ; but he never had heard of his being at Conception. 
As my poor hoſt was not poſſeſſed of the beſt information 
himſelf, 1 begged him to make enquiry in the town 
reſpecting him. This commiſſion he immediately fet 
about with great cheerfulneſs, and his endeavours wete 
crowned with ſuch ſucceſs, that the ſame evening he 
brought me news of Don Henriques ; the particulars of 
which were, that he had met with a mulatcer from St. 
Jago, of his acquaintance, that knew Don Henriques 
perfectly well: he faid he had not been at home for ſome | 
months, but was expected every day by the Pieſident 
2nd his family, to whom he was nearly related ; and 0 

the 


4 
1 
the marriage of his eldeſt daughter, who was contracted 
to a Spanilh grandee, was poſtponed till his arrival. 


In the courſe of Jeronymo's enquiries, he had unwit- 
tingly told the whole {tory of my ſhipwreck to an algua- 
zil, who, in his report to the Alcayde or Regidore, made 
good the old adage, * that a ſtory never loſes in the tell- 
ing,” raiſed the curiofity of the magiſtrate to fuch a 
pitch, that he immediately ordered me and the family of 
Jerony mo to be taken into cuſtody, and lodged in the 
town priſon till morning, and then brought before him. 
Accordingly, almoſt as ſoon as the honeſt fiſherman had 
rclated his tale, the retainers of the law ſurrounded the 
hut, and took all that were in it to the common jail. 


I was ſhut up ina gloomy cell, apart from my fellow 
priſoners, nor did my grim Cerberus deign to beſtow on 
me a ſingle word; but, faſtening the door with a maſſy 
bar of iron, whoſe clanging ſound, and the grating of the 
ruſty bolts, harrowed up my ſoul, left me in a ſtate of 
mind, more eaſy to be imagined than deſcribed, I tra- 
verſed the cell to and fro great part of the night; till at 
laſt, worn out with a thouſand diſagreeable ideas which 
forced themſelves upon my reflection, I ſunk down on a 
heap of ſtraw, that had been the bed of ſome unfortunate 
predeceſſor in miſery. My flumber was unbroken, and, 
in ſpite of the horrors that had poſſeſſed my mind, I refted 
tranquilly, till rouſed by the jailer, who ſurlily told me 1 
muſt go with. him, for that the officers of the Corrigidore 
were waiting to conduct me before his greatneſs, I was 
accordingly delivered to theſe minions of juſtice, attended 
by a file of muſqueteers, who brought me to their prin- 
C:pal, This magiſtrate began my examination in a lofty 

| tone, 
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tone, firſt demanding my paſsport; and, when he found] 
had none, commanded me to give a faithful account of 
myſelf, and what buſineſs I had in the dominions of his 
Moſt Catholic Majeſty ; exhorting me, at the ſame time, 


to beware of prevarication, as more than my life (the tor. 
tures of the rack) depended on my veracity. 


My ſtory was nearly the ſame as I had related to Don 
Henriques ; but, when I got to the part which related to 
that gentleman, whom J had no ſooner named than he 
interwpted me; he ordered every perſon to depart the 
room, ſaying, important reaſons of ſtate rendered it impro- 
per the interrogatories he had to put to me ſhould be 
made public. An alteration in the tone and features of the 
Corregidore inſtantly took place ; and, lowering his tone, 
he deſired me to deſcribe the perſon I had taken up at ſea, 
My deſcription left not a doubt on his mind, as to the 
identity of Don Henriques ; and, when I came to where 
the Bounty ſtruck, and her ſubſequent going down, a 
ſecret ſatisfaction evidently betraycd itſelf, in ſpite of his 
outward deportment, which was grave and thoughtful. 
He repeatedly queſtioned me, 'whether anv other perfon 
was ſaved: my anſwers confirmed him in the negative. 
He rung the bell, and ordered an officer to take me under 
his charge, to treat me with all poſſible indulgence, ex- 
cepting that of abridging me of my liberty, which he left 
at his diſcretion, as he expeRed him to be anſwerable for 
my forthcoming. 


This unexpected turn in my favor greatly ſurpriſed 
Signor Gaſpard, to whoſe care I was committed: nor was 
my aſtoniſhment a whit the lefs, as I could not diſcover 

any clue in what paſſed on my examination, that could tend 
| + | to 
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to develope the fudden change in the diſpoſition of the 
Corrigidore towards me: however, my guard was a man 
whoſe diſpoſitton was naturally compaſſonate and gene- - 
tous, and whoſe hoſpitality ſcarce needed the exhortation 
of the Corrigidore to treat me kindly; for, it was not in 
his nature to have done otherwiſe. - He took me to his 
houſe, and ſhowing me a chamber, told me that was the 
priſon he ſhould conſign me to; for he had a preſentiment, 
poſſeſſed too much honor to ſuffer him to incur the re- 
ſentment ot Don Perez, his maſter and begged me to con- 
ſider myſelf under no reſtraint, but to make myſelf as happy 
and comfortable in his houſe as though it were my own 
home. He would ſcarce permit me to thank him, faying 
it was a duty, not only enjoined him by his maſter, but 
his Maker; who never failed to reward a good ation, 
by infuſing a glow of ſatisfaction in the'breaſt of thoſe 
who performed them, far ſuperior to any earthly gratifiea- 
tion. 
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After my diſmiſſal my mulatto hoſt, Jeromymo, was alſo 
examined, reſpeCting the picking me up, and other cir- 
cumſtances concerning the wreck; and no veſtiges of the 
ſhip or crew being found, it was concluded I was the 
only perſon that was ſaved from her, and his teſtimony 
corroborating mine, he and his funily were inſtantly diſ- 
charged, | g 


The next morning I learnt from Gaſpard that the Cor- 
rigidore ſoon after I had left him had deſired his travelling 
1117 eto be immediately got ready, and had ſet off at 
day break for St. Jago. The cauſe of his journey was 
2 profound ſecret. Before he ſet off he had fent for 
him, repeating his cbarge. ta take care of me till his 
| ret urn; 


; 
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return; but my new friend, when I told him the par. 
ticulars of my ſtory, immediately ſuggeſted the cauſe. 


He faid that Don Henriques was major general of the 
kingdom of Chili, the diſpoſal of which poſt was con- 


{idered as the right of the Corrigidore of Conception, and * 
in the royal patent that magiſtrate is expreſsly nomi. Vith 
nated the military commander in chief; and conſequently bein. 
all military vacancies were in his diſpoſal; that he waz Wkcour 
gone to confer with the preſident in order to fill up the MW with 
vacancy occaſioned by the death of Don Henriques. ſro 
| men 
The few days I ſtaid at Conception with this honeſt MW ki 
Spaniard were paſſed very agreeably in ſeeing every thing Ota 
worthy obſervation in the city and its environs. In my Hipp 
walks I was conſtantly attended by Gaſpard or my old ef t 
hoſt, who uſed to call on me every morning to fee if dec 
he could render me any ſervice, to t 
zre 
This town was formerly called Penco, and founded by Neiſu 
one Pedro de Valdivia; its inhabitants have experienced 
many reverſes from the incurſions of the neighbouring 1 
Indians, living on the banks of the River Bibiobi, and Cor 
have been ſeveral times driven from it and obliged to unc 
retire to St. Jago; but receiving powerfull ſuccours or 


from the governor of Chili, drove the Indians back and rg! 
again reſumed their poſſeſſions, F nor 
The eity is ſituated on the S. W. fide of a ſpacious [ur 
bay, with a pleaſant ſtream runing through it: the houſes Th 
are but of one ſtory, owing to the dreadful earthquakes WM '': 
to which it is ſubject, and are built of unburnt bricks; MW 


the churches, and public buildings are ſmall and infig- Ml bot 


nificant, The College of the Jeſuits claims the pre- Ml ** 
Eminence 


( 


fe, W eminerice, being well built, and the architecture not 
he geſtitute of, taſte. 
on- 


The inhabitants are chiefly Spaniards, and Meſtees: 
with regard to complexion they are hardly diſtinguiſhable, 
being equally fair; ſome of them even with fine florid 
countenances. The excellence of the climate, together 
with the fertility of the ſoil, hath attracted many families 
from the leſs favored parts of this vaſt continent The 
men in general are handſome and well-limb'd, they wear 
a kind of cloak, fomething reſembling the drefs of the 


ing WW Otaheitans, which they call a Poncho; this habit though 
my W:pparently ſimple and plain, ſerves to denote the condition 
old Wot the wearer: its value is from five dollars to two hun- 
: if {Wdred and fifty, the great diſparity in the price is owing 


to the laces and embroidery with which it is adorned; they 
are generally manufactured by the Indians, and very fan- 


by Weilully emblazoned in various colours, 

ced 

ing The government of Conception, is committed to a 
and WM Corrigidore, whoſe patent poſſeſſes the royal ſignature; 


under whom are Alcades and Regidores, a kind of infe= 
nor magiſtrate—In the event of the demiſe of the Cor- 
rigidore, the preſident of St. Jago, who is ſupreme gover- 
nor of the whole kingdom of Chili, appoints a Deputy, 
who performs the duty of that office till the royal plea- 


ous ure is fignified in the appointment of the ſucceſſor, — 
aſes Wl {lie prelident makes frequent viſits here, in order that 
kes WW that he may the more readily inform himſelf of the 
ks; Wh bilitary concerns of the frontiers; keep the neigh- 
ſig- WM Pouring Indians in awe, and that a proper diſcipline is 
pre» Wl bept up in the regiments employed on that ſervices 

nce 
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CIS 
The climate is ſimilar to that of the South of Franc, 
but the winters rather colder; they begin in the month q 
June, and continue till November ; but the moſt ſever 
months are Auguſt and September, when ſtorms and hut. 
ricanes riſe with ſuch ſudden rapidity that there is ng 
dependance on an apparent fine day; which renders the 
coaſt extremely dangerous. The Northerly winds begin 
the winter; they come in gradually, and gather ſtrength 
with the ſeaſon; till they rage with horrible violence, 
and raiſe ſuch tremenduous waves, that appal the mdf 
hardy and intrepid ſeaman; and, frequently, without the 
ſmalleſt indication of a change, fly from North to Well 
and continue with the ſame force: So that when a ſhip i 
combatting the fury of the gale at N. great attention muſt 
be paid to her, leſt the above change ſhould take place; 
when, from the ſudden and violent reſiſtance the warez 
meet from the wind, it cauſes ſuch a dreadful concuſhon, 
as frequently to endanger the foundering of the ſhip. 


The productions of this country alſo have great aff. 
nity to the middle parts of Europe, excepting that, o 
courſe, the ſeaſons are oppoſite; corn thrives in an aſto- 
niſhing degree, eſpecially wheat, commonly producing an 
hundredfold. I ſaw in a ſmall piece of ground near the 
ſea-ſide, ſeveral ſtalks of wheat that had ſpontaneouſly 
ſprung up, among which where ſome ſtems not above 
fourteen inches high, bearing as many buds-or ſmall t- 
mifications as produced near forty ears of corn, ſome ol 
which meaſured four inches in length. 


Gaſpard, who always accompanied me in my walks, 
ſeeing me view theſe productions of nature with attention, 
and apparent wonder; obſeryed, that there was nothing 

extraoudinaly' 


. 
extraordinary ; for though indeed the ground in cultiva- 
tion did not yield fo abundantly, it was common to have 
half a dozen ears on the ſame ſtalk: but that the advan- 
rages of the ſpot I had juſt obſerved, were produced by the 
extreme richneſs of the ſoil and the moiſture of its 
ſituation. 


From this amazing fecundity of nature, the inhabi- 
tants derive but little profit; having no market for it; 
they ſow no more than is ſufficient for their own con- 
ſumption, conſequently great part of the country re- 
mains uncultivated. Grazing of cattle is their principal 
employment and from the luxuriency of the paſture the 
animals, though not ſo large as ours in England, pro- 
duce a greater proportion of fat, which with the hide is 
what turns to the beſt account, When the ſeaſon 
arrives that they are in the beſt caſe, the general ſlaugh- 
ter commences, when perhaps a ſingle proprietor of a 
middling farm will kill more than 500 at a time; they 
melt down the fat, and dry the fleſh in ſmoke, which is 
called Jerked beef. As a proof of the fertility of this 
country, a handfome beaſt, fit for the ſlaughter-houſe, may 
be bought for four dollars! 


The method of killing their cattle is rather conſidered 
as a diverſion than . and in the execution of which 
they are ſurpriſingly dexterous. A horfeman is furniſhed 
with a ſpear ten or twelve feet long, armed with a piece 
of ſharp ſteel in form of a half moon: the beaſt turned 
dut of the incloſure from the reſt, immediately ſets off at 
full ſpeed, and is purſued by the peaſant who without 
checking his horſe, cuts the hamſtrings of the animal 
with his halberd, th en alights, and having diſpatched his 
victim 
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victim, lays and diſburthens it of the fat, cuts up the 
fleſh in pieces for drying, and wrapping up the tallow in 
the hide, places it on his horſe and carries it home; then 
returns for the fleſh, which when houſed he is ready for 
another combat. Sometimes as many beaſts are turned 
looſe together as there are horſemen, and this ſport is con- 
tinued daily till the whole number to be ſlaughtercd are 
compleat—[ was ſurpriſed not only at the dexterity with 
which they hamſtrung the animal, but to ſee the whole 
operation performed by a ſingle man, and in fo very ſhort 
a time, If the animal be too flect for the horſe, they have 
recourſe to acoil of ſmall cord, made of thongs of cow- 
hide, which they carry in their left hand, and in a moſt 
furpriſing manner throw it over his head, and ſecure 
him by taking twoor three turns round the firſt tree pro- 
per for that purpoſe, plenty of which are always at hand, 
and then kills it at leifure. This nooſe is alfo a very 
favourite weapon of rheirs in private quarrels, and their 
addreſs in uſing it, is really afteniſhing and renders it very 
dangerous, as they frequently ſtrangle each other in their 
encounters. The only method of avoiding being haltered, 
when you meet your adverſary with the nooſe, is to take 
ihelter againſt a tree, or, if in the open country, to throw 
yourſelf on the ground keeping your legs and arms az 
eloſe as pofible to the ſurface, ſo that there de no poſſibility 
ot paſhng the cord between you and the ground; if in a 
ſtrect, the wall is your only refuge, which renders all their 
dexterity iaeſfectual.“ 


The 
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* An anecdote is mentioned, as an inſtance of their addreſs, 
the long boat of an Engliſh Privateer, lying in Conception 
Bay, attempting to land, with a view of plundering the neigli 

bouring 
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The country in this neighbourhood is interſed ed by 
various rivers, ſome of which are very conſiderable, as 
the Arauca, and the Biobio; the latter of which, ſeveral 
leagues above the mouth, is near twelve miles in breadth; 
ſometimes in dry ſummers it may be forded, but is gene- 
rally paſſed in Balzas, a vehicle niuch uſed throughout 


this Continent, 


Theſe Balzas, or Raſts, are compoſed of ſeveral ſpars 
of a ſoft wood, and ſo light that a boy can eaſily manage 
a very large log—a ſtrong covering of reeds forms an 
arch over it, and protects the merchandize from the wea- 
ther; their ſails are hoiſted] on a pair of ſhears inſtead of 
a maſt, The ſpars are laſhed together with croſs pieces 
at each end, and ſo ſecurely that they reſiſt the rapidity 
of the currents and the violence of the ſurts in their voy- 
ages along the coaſt; for they not only ute theſe vehicles 
on the rivers, but frequently perform conſiderable voyages 
on the ſea in them. ; 


The Indians are fo very ſkilful in ſecuring them, that 
they ſeldom or never looſen, notwithſtanding their con- 
tinual agitation; tho? ſometimes their over ſecutity cauſes 

N 2 them 
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bouring villages; was oppoſed by a body of the country militia, 
upon whom the Engliſh fired a volley of mutquet ſhot, think- 
lag that would be ſufficient to diſperſe them, They had no 
ſooner diſcharged their pieces, than one of the peaſants fingling 
out his man, threw his nooſe, and although the boat was at a 
conſiderable diſtance, ſnatched him out of the boat with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and in ſpite of all the efforts of his comrades, 
made him their priſoners 
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them to neglect the inſpection of their laſhings, whether 
they are decay ing, ſo as to require others, which has 
been the cauſe of many accidents, by the parting or ſepa. 
ration of Balzas ; from the cordage, having rotted by the 
Jength of time it had been in uſe, which occaſions the 
loſs of the cargo and the lives of many of the paſſengers, 
The Indians are very little diſcompoſed at thefe hip. 
wrecks, as they never fail to get hold of ſome of the 
beams, which is ſufficient for them to make the ſhore. 


The principal beam projects farther aft than any other, 
and to this arc laſhed the firſt beams on cach fide; and 
thus ſucceſſively till the whole are ſecured. —The larger 
Balzas carry five or fix hundred quintals, 


Theſe floating machines make very little lee-way, and 
work to windward as well, or better than the generality 
of veſſels; they derive this advantage by means of ſliding 
keels, which they call Guaras ; they are formed of ſome 
ſtout planks, ſtrongly bolted together, about ten feet in 
length, and two and a half in breadth ; theſe are let down 
vertically in the fore and after part of the veſſel, between 
the main beams; by the immerſion of them, more or 
leſs, they luff, tack, lay too, bear away, and perform all 
the evolutions of a regular ſhip: thus, when the Guara, 
or keel is ſhoved down, forwards, it occaſions the veſſel 
to luff up; on raiſing it, ſhe will inſtantly fall off: like- 

wile, 


ä 


* 
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* His Majeſty's Cutter, the Tryal, is furniſhed with ſimilar 
keels; the invention of the worthy and ingenious Captain 
John Schank, of the Royal Navy, which has anſwered to adm: 
ration, | 
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wiſe, when it is let down abaft, ſhe will bear up, but 
when raiſed, again comes to the wind. This is the me- 
mod by which the Indians ſteer the Balzas, and ſome- 
times they make uſe of five or ſix of the keels to prevent 
making lee-way.— This method of ſteering is ſo eaſy 
and ſimple that when once the Balza is under way, one 
only is made uſe of, raiſing or lowering it as circumſtances 
require, —T he rivers abound in fiſh, which for great 
part of the year afford employment for the Indians and 
Mulatoes who reſide on their banks; on the decline of 
ſummer, having reaped the produce of their little farms, 
they prepare for their filhing excurſions, after giving 
the neceſſary repairs, and ereCting a tilt on their Balzas, 
they take on board a quantity of falt, harpoons and darts; 
as to their proviſion it conſiſts chiefly of maize, plantains 
hung beef, &c, Every thing being ready for their depar- 
ture, they ſhip their canoes, their families and the little 
furniture they are maſters of on board their Balzas. 
They now ſteer to the mouth of ſome large creek, where 
they know there are great quantities of the finny tribe: 
here they ſtay during the whole time of the fiſhery; un- 
leſs they are diſappointed, when they change their ſtation 
till they complete their cargo; they then return, take 
their fiſh to different markets, and with their produce 


purchaſe cloathing and neceſſaries for themſelves and 
families. £ 


Ti -ir method of fiſhing is thus; having moored their 
Balza near the mouth of a creek, they take to their 
canoes, and on fight of a fiſh, paddle towards it, and 
when within their diſtance, dart at it with ſuch dexterity, 
that they ſeldom miſs; if there be plenty of fiſh, they 
will load a canoe in three or four hours; when they re- 
turn 
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turn to their Balzas to dry and cure them, Where t! 
e form a kind of lake, and the water is andiſtarie 
ey make uſe of a herb, which they chew, mix with the 
bait, and ſcatter it on the water. The juice of this h | 
of which they are ravenouſly fond, is ſo ſtron 8 
the fiſh on eating very little of it, becomes ſo . l 
as to float on the ſurface, and the fiſhers have no a 
whatever in taking them. The juice is fatal to the ſmall | 
fry, and even to the large fiſh if they have eaten a 90 
quantity: one would be apt to ſuppoſe any thing chat ka 
imbibed lo deleterious a drug would be een . 6e. 
8 2 has proved to the contrary, as not a fn 
| conn effect has ever been known to ariſe from eating 


- On the Soutbern banks of the Biobio, about fire 
leagues South of Conception bay, the tcrritories of " 
unſubjugated Indians begin; to prevent incurſions from 
whom, ſtrong forts are ereQed along the banks, well 
gariſoned, and furniſhed with all kinds of militar Nord 
which keep theſe gentry in check, and protect the s 0 
ſettlements from their depredations, DI 


- ee Indians are not governed, like thoſe to the 
ort ward, by Caciques, or any nominal magiſtrate, the 
only fubordination known among them, is with Ki ard 
to age; fo that the moſt aged of the family is reſpedel 
as its governer. When the Spaniards go among them to 


barter, the negociation commences by the Spaniard offer. 
ing a goblet of wine to the chief of the family, upon 
which, if accepted, he begins to diſplay his co0ds ſuch 
as hard-ware, bits, ſpurs, edge tools, toys and wig; and 
though the Indians have plenty of gold in their een 
ries, 
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nes, they cannot be induced to open theit mines; thete- 
fore the Spaniards get very little of that commodity, and 
their returns chieſly conſiſt in horned cattle, horſes, and 
Indian children of both ſexes. But for the honour of 
the Spaniſh nation, I muſt do it the juſtice to ſay, that 
no Spaniard of any character, will be concerned in ſuch 
a barbarous trafick, which is chiefly carried on by the 
meaneſt claſſes ſettled in Chili. —If the bargain is agreed 
to, the chief of the family, receives a ſmall preſent of 
wine, and he ſignifies to the reſt of the tribe, that the 
ſtranger has his permiſſion to trade with them. — Having 
obtained this protection, he proceeds from hut to hut, 
and leaves whatever the Indians have a mind to, without, 
at that time, taking any equivalent for his goods, thus he 
proceeds thro the different diſtricts, till he has diſpoſed 
of his whole ſtock, 


He then returns to the cottage of the chief, calling on 
his cuſtomers in his way, and acquaints them that he is on 
his return home: upon this ſummons, every one accord- 
ing to the bargains made, punctually brings the arti- 
cles agreed on. When he departs, they take leave of 
him with all the appearanc- of real friendſhip, and fre- 
eyently eſcort him to the frontiers; aſſiſting in driving 
and taking care of the cattle he has received in exchange 
ſor his goods. is 


Formerly theſe traders dealt largely in wine, of which 
2s well as of all other intoxicating liquors, the Indians were 
immoderately fond; but on account of the tumults and 
wars that aroſe from the intemperate uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors ; this branch of commerce has been ſuppreſſed, 
and no more wine ſuffered to paſs the frontiers than what 
is 


on | 2 38. 


is Judged neceſſary to compliment the chiefs with as pre, 
ſents; notwithſtanding the prohibition they find meant 
to ſmuggle a ſmall quantity. The happy effects of thi; WF ** 8 
regulation are reciprocally felt by both parties ; the (Y” * 
Spaniards dwell in ſafety, and the Indians in peace and app 
tranquility. They are exemplaiv in their dealings, and Ao 
punctual in their payments; it is rather remarkable that 
a people, unreſtrained, almoſt ftrangers to government, 
ferocious and ſavage in their manners, ſhould, amidſt the 
gratification of the moſt heinous vices, have fo deli. 


upon 


cate a ſenſe of honour and juſtice, as to obſcrve their die- nto | 
tates in the moſt irreproachable manner. 2 
equa 
All attempts of the Spaniards to ſubjugate theſe tribes iy 
have hitherto been fruſtrated. When hard preſſed they 198 
quit their huts, and retire to the interior of the county, 2 
where they are joined by other nations; and when col- 
lected, they return in ſuch force, that reſiſtance would . 
be raſh and vain, and again take poſſeſſion of their ha- "ey 
bitations, which are quitted on the firſt ſigns of their ap- 48 
proach, A quarrel with an individual tribe ſoon kindles A | 
into a general and wide-ſpreading flame, and their mea- nh 


ſures are taken with ſuch ſecrcey, that the firſt declaration 
of hoſtilities is the maſlacring all thoſe in their power, 
and ravaging the villages in their neighbourhood, 
The firſt ſtep they take after being reſolved on commence- 
ing a war, is to give notice to the nations for aſſembling; 
this they call Correa la Fletcha, to ſhoot the dart; this 
ſummons is ſent from village to village, with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy. In theſe notices they ſpecify the night when 
the irruption is to be made, and though the Indians 
who reſide among the Spaniards have intelligence of it, 


not a ſyllable tranſpires; nor is there a fingle inſtance 
of 
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upon record among all the Indians that have been taken 
vp on ſuſpicion, that one ever made any diſcovery and 


* 15 no great preparations are neceſſary in this kind of war, 
10 their intentions are impenetrable till the terrible moment 
* of blood and havock, The Indians of the different tribes 
8 being aſſembled, they chooſe a general, whom they call 
5 Toqui: and when the night fixed for executing their 
% l&:fign arrives, thoſe who dwell in the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments, riſe and maſſacre them: after which they ſeparate 
to ſmall parties, and deſtroy the ſeats, farm houſes and 
” W:cca whole villages; mufdeting all without diſtinction 
equally regardleſs of ſex, youth, or age. They after- 
2 wards unite, and in a body attack the more conſiderable 
77 elements; beſiege the forts, and commit every kind of 
Y hoſtility and depredation, 
: Their vaft numbers, rather than any kind of order or 
. {Wcipline, have enabled them, on many occaſions, to repel 
5 my inroads upon their territories with ſucceſs, and even 
ez become aggreſſors m their turn, notwithſtanding all 


the meaſures taken to prevent them; for though multi- 
tudes of them fall on theſe occaſions, their army conti- 
Wnually receives larger reinforcements. When it happens 
hat the Spaniards gain the ſuperiority, the enemy retire 
ſeyeral leagues into the country, and conceal themfelves 
ſor ſome time, and, when leaſt expected, they fall on a 
liffcrent quarter from where they were encamped; and 


” Irequently carry the place by ſtorm; unleſs the comman- 
at is extremely vigilant to guard againſt theſe ſurpriſcs, 
nen, by the ſuperior diſcipline of the Spaniards, they are 


generally repulſed with great laughter, 
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Theſe wars have been continued with great obitinacy, 1 
with but ſhort intervals of peace, ever ſince the fiiſt u. ba. 
tempts of the Spaniards to ſubjugate this country“. Mar! 
| These 

5 7 Span 
* In the year 1535 when Almagro and Pizarro had complet. Alm 
ly ſubdued the Peruvians, the former commenced his expedition den 
againſt Chili, with a conſiderable body of forces, conſiſting of A 
Spaniards, and Indians, He marched from Cuſco, and was al. : 
ſiſted with proviſions and guides by the Indians, who had with 
been ſubjects to the Iucas of Peru, near two hundred leagues Alm 
on his way; but arriving at the inhoſpitable country of Charcey, + 
his troops manifeſted evident marks of diſcontent, from the quet 
great hardſhips, they underwent ; which determined the chic * 
to paſs the Cordilleras, being the ſhorteſt, though moſt difficult, the 1 
way to Chili,—The mountains were then covered with ſnow, ceal 
and the cold ſo intenſe that he loſt fome thouſands of his In- 
dians, who periſhed by the cold, in paſſing theſe dreadful ot 
mountains, and near two hundred of the Spaniards ſhared the de : 
tame fate; while many of the ſurvivors loft their toes, fingers, ks 
and even whole limbs which, from being froſt-bit, rotted off, gie 

After encountering incredible difficulties they effected their ny 
paſſage, and arrived in the fine temperate country of Cuplapo, 3385 
where the Indians without riſking the chance of war, tamely EY 
ſubmitted, and preſented the invaders with great quantities d * 
gold. This puſilanimity, and the hope of immenſe treaſures I > 
animated Almagro to attempt the ſubjugation of the whole ber 
country ; which he laid his account of accompliſhing with extr 
little ar no trouble; but he was ſoon convinced of his miſtake; 
jor as he advanced to the ſouthward every inch of ground ves T 
ciſputed with the greateſt reſolution and bravery : but in afes 5 

exa 


months, from the pertereranee and ſuperior difeipline of tit 
Sp .njars 
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Theſe Indians are almoſt in continual warfare with the 
Spaniards, who are much annoyed by them; on the con- 
trary their adverſarics {ſuffer but little inconvenience in war; 


O 2 for 
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Spaniards, the whole province muſt have been ſubdued, had not 
Almagro been recalled to Peru, in conſequence of a goverament 
being conferred on him by his Catholic Majeſty. 


A diſpute now aroſe between Pizarro and the new governor, 
with regard to the boundaries of their reſpective governments, 
Almagro, impatient to take poſſeſſion, and pretending that the 
city of Cuſco ought to be inchuded in his government, the con- 
queſt was ſuſpended; and he haſtened to that city, where inſtead 
of being inveſted with the chief command, he fell a ſacrifice to 
the intrigues and jealouſy of Pizarro, who endeavoured to con- 
ceal his iniquitous proceedings under the veil of Juſtice, 
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al Pizarro now having the ſupreme command, ſent Pedro de 


Ie Valdivia into Chili, on whom he conferred the title of general : 
ow he was reckoned one of the beſt officers in the Spaniſh ſervice. 
. As he penetrated to the Southward he experienced great oppo- 
ſition from the confederated tribes, who frequently gave him 
thei battle, and diſplayed great courage and reſolution, but their 
ap efforts were in vain; and he penetrated to the fertile and 
nel populous valley of Mapocha, where he founded the celebrated 
»« of I £242 of St. Jago, which has become the capitol of Chili; learn— 
uren ing from the Indians that there were gold mines in the vicinity, 
hole be recompenſed them for their intelligence by forcing them ta 
with extract the precious metal from its ſubterraneous repoſitory, 
ake; 
| was 
\ few 
the 
jargs 


To preſerve his new acquiſition he erected a firong calle, 
which was very ſoon afterwards demoliſhed by the Indians; who 
cxaiperated at being enflaved by theſe new comers, took up 


alnms 
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| ( 104 
. for mo!t of their occupations are performed by the wo. t 
| men. Their huts are run up in a day or two, and their r 
food conſiſts of roots, maize, and other grain, Wy b 
theretore 
arms, and attacked the fortreſs 5 though ſeveral times repulſed 55 
and defeated with great ſlaughter, they at laſt ſncceeced in J 
firing the outworks which contained all the proviiions of the x 
Spaniards ; and carried on the war with great v gour ; which : 
rouſed Valdivia to exert his utmoſt efforts to check them; an? f 
having overcome them in many battles, diſputed with the « 
greateſt obſtinancy, ſorced the whole valley to ſubmit, and im- F 
mediately ſentenced the vanquiſhed to work in the mines of ( 
Quilotta. 8 
This indignity rouſed the reſentment of thoſe yet uncon- ; 
quered, but they were unable to check the courſe of the victori- q 
dus Spaniard, who after croſſing the large rivers Maule, and . 
Hata, and traverſing a large tract of country, founded the : 
the cities of Conception, and Imperial. According to the Spaniſh f 
writers, the neighbouring valley contained eighty thouſand 
peaceable inhabitants, who ſuſfered the Spaniſh general to . 
parcel out their lands among his foliowers without the leaſt ; 
murmur of diſatis faction. Sixteen leagues to the eaſtward of ; 
imperial, Valdivia founded the city of Villa Rica, fo called on , 
account of the gold mines found there: this was the laſt conqueſt | 


of that great man. His ambition and avarice had precipitated 
lim into difficulties inſurmountable ; for he had puſhed his con- 
queſis beyond what his ſtrength was capable of maintaining, 


The Chilifians were ſtill reſolved on recovering their liberties, 
3a the courſe of the war, their firft ideas, that the Spaniarcs 
v'cre ſupernatural beings, were done au ay; they had diſcover- 

| ed 
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therefore is no impediment or los to them; indeed, they 
rather conſider it as defirable, their hours in time of peace 
being ſpent in idleneſs, and feaſting, in which they intoxi- 
cate 


— nd 


ed that they were mortal men, like themſelves ; and that their 
victories had only been obtained by ſuperior arms, and diſcipline; 

they therefore hoped their numbers and unanimity would en— 
able them to expel the tyrannical uſurpers. The chiefs of the con- 


hich N _ 4 
federation were the Aracau Indians; they choſe a chief called 
an a b 
by Canaulican, who aſſembled near twenty thonſand of them undet 
ie NF 2 8 5 
: his banner. Valdivia attacked the inſurgents with his cavalry and 
im- | rg 
drove them into the woods, from whence they made continual 
$ 0 : | | 3 
ſortles, harraſſing the Spaniards daily. Capaulican obferving 
that the numbers who had joined him ſerved but to enereaſe the 
diforder and contribute to the defeat cf the whole, divided. his 
on- 8 88 
force into bodies of one thouſand men each; theſe were to attack 
ori- 
the enemy in turns, and when unable to make any longer ſtand, 
and 
were to be reinforced by another body of freſh troops, 
the ; Es : 
p which would at laſt infallibly weary out arid overccme their 
M1 ; 3 75 
| , enemies. The event anſwered his expectation, the Indians ſup- 
an 3 : | 
p ported an action for ſeven or eight hours, when the Spaniards, 
q ; 2 
; growing faint for want of refreſhment, retired precipitately; 
ea 
* their general ordered them to gain a paſs at ſome diſtance from 
0 5 i 
the field of battle, to ſtop the put ſuit, but th2 Indians peue- 
on ; ; 
<< trating his defion ſurrounded them on all ſides ; and they were 
literally cut in pieces by their ſavage conquerors, 
te 
on- | 3 
The general was taken priſoner, and put to death with the 
F tortures uſually inflifted by the Indians; and it is added that 
Rf they even poured gold down his throat as a reward for his 
Es. 
avarice, Of his bones they made flutes and other inſtruments, 
ras 5 
1 and his ſkull is preſerved as a monument of their victory, w hich 
4 they celebrate by an annual feſtival. 


After 
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cate themſelves with a liquor calle Chica, made from 
apples, 


The firſt overtures towards a treaty of peace with the 
Indians are generally made by the Spaniards; and as ſoon 
as the preliminaries are agreed to, a congrels is held, at 
which the governor, his principal officers, the biſhop of 
Conception, and other perſons of eminence aſſiſt. On 
the part of the Indians, the Toqui, or grand chief, with the 
chiefs of the different tribes, as repreſentatives of the 
Indian nation repair to the congrels. 


On holding a congreſs, the preſident ſends notice to 
the frontier Indians of the day and place, whither he re- 
pairs with his aſſiſtants, and the Indians meet him with 
the chiefs of their ſeveral communities ; both parties are 
eſcorted by a number previouſly agreed on. The Spaniards 
lodge in tents, and the Indians encamp at a ſmall diſtance. 
The elders of the neighbouring nations pay the firſt viſit 
to the preſident, who receives them very courteoully, 


drinks their healths in wine, and gives them the glaſs 
himſelf 


8 
— 


After this the Chiliſians had another engagement in which 
they alſo proved victorious, defeating the Spaniards with the 
loſs of near three thouſand men: with this fucceſs they em- 
ployed their whole force to extirpate their enemies, Conception 
was taken and deſtroyed, but their progreſs was ſtopped at the 
f.ege of Imperial, by Don Garcia de Mendoza, who defeated 
the braveCapaulican, took him priſoner, and put him to death. 
The Incians, however, were not to be diſpirited by defeat, 
they continued the war for upwards of fifty yeah, and to this 
gy remain unconquęered. 
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hinſelf, to do the like. This politeneſs, with which 
they are highly pleaſed, is ſucceeded by a preſent of knives, 
Sciſſors and different forts of toys on which they place 
the greateit value, The treaty is then brought on the 
carpet, and the reſpective articles ſettled; after which they 
return to their camp, and the preſident returns the vilit, 
carrying with him wine ſufficient for a handſome regale. 


The chiefs of the other communities who were not 
preſent at the firſt viſit, go ina body to pay their reſpects 
to the preſident. On diſolving the congrels the preſident 
makes each a preſent of a ſmall quantity of wine, which 
is liberally returned in oxen, calves, horſes, and fowls : 
after theſe reciprocal marks of friend{hip both parties return 
to their reſpective habitations. 


The Indians, who, in our eſtimation, are wretchedly 
poor, poſſeſs the molt inflexible pride, which can only 
be ſoftened by condeſcenſion and favours. This induces 
the preſident to invite thoſe who are of conſequence to 
his table, and during the time of the congreſs negleCts no- 
thing to engratiate himſelf with the whole body. 


On theſe occaſions a kind of fair is held in both camps, 
great numbers of the Spaniards repairing thither with 
ſuch goods as they know the Indians have occaſion for, 
who alſo bring cattle and cloths of their own weaving, of 
which the Ponchos are made: both ſides deal by exchange 
and never fail of diſpoſing of their whole ſtock 


One trait to the credit of theſe ſavages ſhould not eſ- 
cape obſervation, which is that, amidſt all their ſanguinary 
rage, in their hoſtilities they always ſpare the white wo- 

men 


10. 


men, carrying them to their huts, paying more deferencs 
to them than even their wn. Hence it is, that many 
Indians may be miſtaken for Spaniards by the fairneſs of 
their ſkin. In peaceable times they come into the Spaniſh 
colonies and hire themſelves to work in the farms ; at the 
expiration of the time ſpecified they return home, after 
lay ing out their wages in the purchaſe of ſuch goods as 
will turn to account in their own country. Thoſe living 
in the province of Arauca, Tucapel, and in the neighbour. 
hood of the River Biobio are extremely fond of riding, 
and theic armies have large troops of horſe: their weapons 
are chiefly large ſpears and javelins in the uſe cf which 
they are very dexterous, 


This circumſtantial accourt of the Indians I had from 
my friend Gaſpard, who had 'ormerly traded among them 
for ſome years, and was perfectly acquainted with their 
manners, cuſtoms, traditional hiſtory, & c. 
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| tad been a fortnight in the cuſtody of my kind friend 
Gaſpard, when he received an order to conduct me im- 
mediately to St. Jago, and accordingly the next morning, 
aſter taking an affectionate farewell of honeſt Jeronymo 
and his family, we ſet off for the capital, in a calaſh, at- 
tended by the courier of the corrigidore on horſe-back. 


My mind was in too great a ſtate of uncertainty, as 
to what kind of reception 1 ſhould meet with, to per- 
mit me to enjoy the beauties of the journey; tor, not- 
withſtanding the encouraging aſſurances of my fellow 
traveller, who was convinced by the manner I was ſeat 
for, I had nothing to apprehend, I could not entirely lay 
alide my fears, and my imagination was tortufed with the 
dread of dungeons, and the horror of finiſhing my exiſtence 
in the mines. 


On the fourth day, in the evening, we reached St. 
Jago; and Gaſpard announced our arrival at the preſident's; 
he was informed, that the corrigidore was with that noble- 
man at his villa, about four leagues irom the town ; but 
that he had leſt orders I ſhould be conducted thither. 


tiring taken a flight refreſhment we proceeded to the 


F ſummer 
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ſummer reſidence of the preſident, but did not arrive til! 
it was too late to ſee him that evening; ſo took up our 
lodging with an old comrade of Gaſpard, who dwelt in 
the neighbourhood, 


The next morning about ten, I was ordered to attend 
the corrigidore, and with fear and trembling uſhered into 
his preſence, He very ſoon diſpelled my fears, by mildly 
aſking me how I had ſpent my time at Conception, and 
informing me that the preſident was acquainted with 
the obligations himſelf and family lay under to me for the 
preſervation of a near relation, for which ſervice he would 
not prove ungrateful ; © Don Henriques,”” faid he, will he 
overjoyed to have it in his power to acquit himſelf of the 
obligation; ke is at preſent a little indiſpoſed at St. Jago, 
whither I ſhall return in a day or two; in the mean time 
1 have ordered an apartment for you here, that you may 
repole yourſelf from the fatigues of your journey; ſayiug 
this he graciouſly diſmiſſed me, overwhelmed with joy; 
and {urpiife. My curiolity was raiſed to the higheſt pitch 
at the intelligence of Don Henriques' ſafety, and I burned 
with impatience to learn from that gentleman the patti- 
culars of his preſervation; flattering myſelf that probadly 
there might be many others ſaved from the Bounty by the 
Game means, and that my Etianna might be among the 
number. 


Klated by this idea I returned to Gaſpard, who was 
waiting in an outer room: by the alteration in my coun- 
tenance he perceived that his conjeQures reſpecting my 
reception were not far wrong; and when I informed him 
that Don Henriques was ſaved from the ſhip, and had te- 


turned falſe, he moſt cordially congratulated me, ſay ing 
. that 


t 
1 
| 
1 
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mat my fortune was made; that the liberality of the 
gentleman was proverbial, and that I might reſt perfectly 
ſatisfied of his friendſhip, gratitude and protection, 


The two days I remairſed here were intolerably tedious, 
although my ſituation was extremely comfortable, and I 
was treated with great deference by the houthold of the 
preſident, Don Garcia, At laſt I was ſent for by the corri- 
gidore, who told me that as he could not return to town 
ſo ſoon as he expected, he had given orders for one of his 
carriages to take me thither; at the fame time preſenting 


me with a purſe of one hundred piſtoles from the preſident, 


who was confined to his chamber by the gout, defired Gaſ- 
pard to fee me properly equipped at St. Jago, and then to 
acquaint Don Henriques of my arrival. 


My heart was too full with this acceſſion of good for- 
tune to permit me verbally to thank the corrigidore for 
his kindneſs, with my eyes ſwimming in gratitude, I re- 
ſpectfully bowed and retired, The chaiſe was not long 
in getting ready, and in half an hour we were on our re- 


Aurn to St. Jago. 


We alighted in the ſuburbs, and ſent to the different 
tradeſmen for cloaths and other neceffaries, and before din- 
ner I was furniſhed at all points; nor was my purſe a 
whit the lighter, for Gaſpard had orders to place the 
whole to the account of his maſter. After a flight re- 
paſt we proceeded to the refidence of Don Henriques, who 
received me with marks of the moſt lively gratitude 
and friendſhip, and as he had not yet dined ſeated me next 
him at the table. 


a The 
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The company conſiſted only of his own family: Donn 
Marcia, the lady of Don Henriques, who ſeemed about 
{ix and thirty, appeared in the prime of beauty, and were 
it not for the preſence of Don Alplionſo, her ſon, a fine 
young man of twenty, and the beautitul Lucia, her 
daughter, three years younger, ſhe might, without any 
violence to decency, drop at leaſt half a ſcore years. They 
had been previouſly acquainted with the outlines of my 
ſtory, and ſeemed to vie with cach other who ſhould 
ſhew me the greateſt attention. Aſter dinner Don Henri- 
ques took me to his cloſet, and defiring me to fit down 
by him, gave the following account of his preſervation, 


© The ſudden ſhock when the ſhip ſwung off from 
the rock, threw me a conſiderable diſtance from the vor- 
tex occaſioned by her going down, and a hen- coop float- 
ing within my reach, enabled me to keep above water. 
J was almoſt driven to deſpair to perceive myſelf in a 
ſtrong current, ſetting ſeaward, which carried me out at 
a great rate, I continued in this perilous ſtate ſome hours, 
when I perceived a veſſel laying too, and as I thought, 
in the act of hoiſting out their boat, which in a few 
minutes puſhed from alongſide and made towards me, 
In about an hour they picked me up, almoſt liteleſs with 
zatigue and apprehenſion.“ 


The maſter of the veſſel immediately recogniſed me, and 
paid me every poſſible attention and reſpect. Underſtand- 
ing they were from Baldivia, bound firſt to Callao, from 
thence to Quito; I would not ſuffer him to return to 
Conception, which he offered, but deſired him to land 
me at Valparaiſo, which was no great deal out of his way. 
On getting a ſhore I was ſo much indifpoſed with my late 

perils 
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perils, that T was unable to travel for ſome time; being 
a little recovered I ſet out, and by eaſy journeys at laſt 
reached this place; where I found the corrigidore of Con- 
ception had arrived about a week before, My family 
were in deep mourning, occaſioned by the news of my 
death, brought by that magiſtrate, who had actually come 
to St. Jago to ſolicit the poſts, vacant by my demiſe, for 
his nephew. As ſoon as I learnt that you were ſafe at Con. 
ception, I immediately requeſted that you might be 
ſent for hither without delay, which his excellency readily 
complied with. And I now hope it is in my power to re- 
pay the debt of gratitude I owe, and fullfil the promiſes 
| formerly made you.“ 


When he concluded I eagerly aſked if any more of the 
ſhip's company were taken up by the fame veſſel, which 
he anſwered in the negative, and agreed with me that in 
all probability we were the only perſons ſaved from the 
wreck; though I entertained ſome faint hopes that, as 
the currents in the ſpot where we ſtruck ran in various 
directions, ſome of the crew might be driven a different 
way, and picked up alſo, by other veſſels. 


On rejoiging the company he very particularly introduced 
me to his fon, Alphonſo, telling him that he hoped he 
would admit me to his friendſhip, and ever look on me as 
the preſerver of his father's life. The young man embraced 
me with the greateſt cordiality, and from that moment, 
we conceived a friendſhip for each other, which I truſt will 
terminate but with our lives. 


Having acquainted Don Henriques with the obligation 
| lay under to my friend Gaſpard; when he came the 
next 


Fa) 


next day to take his leave,he made him a handſome preſent 
and told him that henceforward he might look on him 
his friend; and, ſhould any occaſion occur wherein his in 


tereſt could be of ſervice, to apply to him without reſerye ol 
and he would exert it in his favour, The ſervices I ha "uh 
received from this worthy Spaniard, had endeared him t; mow 
me, and it was with unfeigned and reciprocal tears of re "er? 
oret that we parted, — 
| queſt 
My time now paſſed very agreeably, I was carefſe = 
and reſpected by the whole family, and happy in the ml 
friendſhip of Don Alphonſo; I ſhared in all his amuſe T 
ments ſo that we were almoſt inſeparable, This attachmen . 
gave great pleaſure to his father, as it facilitated the adop aw 
tion of a plan he had long projected; which was that of my * 
accompanying his ſon in his travels, as he meant that hi gr 
ſhould be locally acquainted with the principal pro A 
vinces and cities of this rich and extenſive country, pre 5 
vious to his embarking for Spain, which had been preſſing 20 
ly urged by a rich and powerful uncle, who had deſtinet h 
him heir to all his poſſeſſions. 22 
part 
By 


Alphonfo had frequently mentioned how much kt 
ſhould be delighted if his father would permit me to g 
with him on his tour, which they were now preparing for 
our wiſhes were mutual, and it was reſolved that Alphon 
ſo ſhould ſolicit his father's conſent ; but this applicatio 


was prevented by Don Henriques communicating his in ah 
tentions to me the ſame afternoon, He ſaid he had bee by 
long ſearching for a proper perſon to travel with his ſon ® 
and as we were ſo much attached to each other he w: | 
deſirous that J ſhould be the companion of his journey, i 1 


the courſe of which as we ſhould make {ome fea voyages 
| m 


n 


fon inſtructions would be particularly uſeful in perfecting 
him in the practical part of navigation, and inſt ruct him 
Ia the principles of ſeamanſhip, as he had already been 
ſeveral voyages, being intended by his uncle to fill ſome 
poſt in the naval department. He added, that he ſhould 
illow me two hundred and fifty piſtoles a year, and that 
ery thing neceſſary ſhould be ſupplied me, exactly the 
{ame as for his ſon. My prompt compliance with his re- 
queſt gave him the greateſt ſatisſaction, and the prepara- 
tions for our outfit were carried on with the utmoſt 


areſſe We 

—_y erity. 

u. The city of St. Jago has not been haraſſed by revol u- 

; af tions as other places in its neighbourhood, but retains its 
5 


original ſcite, as founded by Pedio de Valdivia; it is 33 
degrees, 38 minutes ſouth lattitude, and about twenty leagues 
Jo the S. E. of Valparaiſo, which is the neareſt port: its 

POR gtuation is delightful in the extreme, ſtanding in the 
centre of a verdant plain, four and twenty leagues in 
extent; watered by a river meandring through the middle, 
whoſe ſerpentine direCtions afford refreſhment to every 
part; its name is Mapocha, the ſame as that of the plain: 
By means of aqueducts the water is conveyed from it 
through the ſtreets and gardens, which ſcarce any houſes 
are without, 


The city is about a mile and a quarter from eaſt to 
Welt, and three quarters from North to South; it is ſup- 
poſed to contain about ſix thouſand families, more than one 
halt of which are Spaniards, many of whom poſleſs 
large fortunes; the other a variety of the different caſts, 
produced from their intercourſe with the Indians, as 
Mulattoes, Meſtees, Quateroons, &c. &c. 


Acroſs 


ie 


Acroſs the river on the North ſide is a large Fau xdoury 
called Chimba, and on the Eaſt fide is the mountain of 
Santa Lucia, of a moderate height, rem arkablefor the ſaly. 
brity of a ſpring which iſſues from it. The ſtreets ar 


built at right angles, the uniformity of which has the 
moſt pleaſing effect. 


In the middle of the town is the grand Piazza, with a 
beautiful fountain in the centre, and on the north ſide are 
the palace of the preſident, the towi houſe and the priſon, 
The weſt fide is occupied by the cathedral, the biſhop's 
palace, and ſome others belonging to people of the firſt diſ. 
tinction, among which is that of Don Henriques : the 
ſouth {ide is wholly dedicated to commerce, -and is filled 
with ſhops, prettily decorated; and the eaſt is bounded by 
a row of houſes, belonging to perſons in the middling 
ſphere of life : there are alſo ſeveral good ſquares, re- 
gularly built, but in general low, on account of the 
earthquakes which are very frequent in this part of the 
world : notwithſtanding they have a very handſome ap- 
pearance, and are equally contrived both for convenience 
and pleaſure. Here are three churches, as many mona- 
ſtries, five colleges of the Jeſuits, and four nuneries. The 
churches of the convents and colleges are built of brick 
or ſtone, and are more ſpacious and elegant than the com- 
mon pariſh churches. The inhabitants are more attentive 
to their perſons than at Conception, and all who can any 
ways afford it keep a calaſh to ride about the city. The 
men are robuſt and well made, the women are very hand- 
ſome and remarkable for the regularity of their features 
and the delicacy of their complexion, but they moſt 
abominally addict themſelves to painting, which very 
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ſoon deſtroys not only the natural beasty of their kin 


but even their teeth, ſo that it is a rarity to ſee a woman 
urned of thirty with a good ſet: 


The temperature of the air, the richneſs of the ſoil, and 
the abundance of all kinds of proviſions, are nearly the 
fame as at Conception, The farmers alſo have their re- 
ſpective occupations ; ſome wholly applying themſelves 
to agriculture, others to grazing of cattle; ſame to breed- 
ing horſes, others again to the culture of vines and fruit 
trees, of which there are numberleſs kinds. The pro- 
luctions arifing from this induſtry, are the principal arti- 
cles of commerce of this kingdom with Peru, which con- 
its of wheat, tallow, cordage, hides, cordovan leather, 
which is made of the ſkins of goats, of which there are 


ralt numbers: great quantities of fruit, as nuts, filberds, 


figs, pears, apples, and olives, the oil produced from which 
is in great eſtimation, 


Beſides the commerce of proviſions, a moſt valuable 
one of metals is carried ou with the Peruvians; the coun- 
ry abounding in mines of various metals; the principal 


of which is the gold and copper mines; there are alſo, 


lilver, tin, lead, and iron, mines in abundance, the moſt 
eſteemed gold mine is that called Ora Capote, in the 
neighbourhood of Coquimbo. All the gold collected from 


theſe mines is bought up in the country and ſent to Lima 


to be coined; it is ſuppoſed to amount, one year with 
mother, to upwards of a miflion of dollars. 


Their imports from Perd are cloth, linen, ſugar, Gocoa, 
ſueetmeats, tobacco, pickles, oil, earthen ware, and all 
ind of European goods. They haye alſo ſome trade with 
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Buenos Ayres; where they diſpoſe of the ſuperfiuiti 
which they receive from Peru; large quantities of talloy, 
woollen, ituffs, &c? of their own manufactory: the im. 


great 
the f 
in Or. 


portations from whence chiefly conſiſts in the Paraguy T! 
herbͤ*, and wax, | . 
| aud1t 
The produce of the revenues of St. Jago and Concey. Don 
tion not being ſufficient to maintain aſmall ſtanding army of tions 
about fifteeri hundred men, one hundred thouſand dollar Ml tori 
are annually remittetl from Lima for their ſubſiſtance, 1 to tl 
gren thou 
* This herb anſwers to the tea of the Chineſe, and is nearly df : 4 
as much conſequence in the ſcale of commerce; it is in univer{l Cort 
uſe through the whole exent of Spaniſh America: the method . 1 
of preparing this tea is as follows, They put a quantity of peer 
this herb into a calabaſh, mounted with filver, which they call by at 
mate, with a proportion of ſugar to make it palatable, the of ti 
cover the herb with cold water and let it ſtand to ſoak, Ate A ce 
it has been ſome time in this ſtate, the calabaſh is filled ui cers 
boiling water, The herb being thoroughly ſaturated they drink but i 
the liquor through a tube fixed in the calabaſh ; they re] detel 


pleniſhed it with water till the ſediment ſinks to the bottom old 
when all its ſtrength is exhanſted ; they ſqueeze lime or lemol 


Juice into it, mixed with eſſences from different flowers, which 3 
render it highly agreeable. raiſe 
FE : Ye ; too! 

This is their uſual drink in the morning, and many alfo take ons 

it in the evening: the ſalubrity of this beverage cannot be denied, 1 5 
but in general the taking of it is very indelicate, as the uh left | 
company have it by turns, all making uſe of the fame tube mak 
ſixte 


Thus the calebaſh is carried ſeveral times round the compa! 
til all are ſatisfied. This tea is in the greateſt eſtimatioa amo tar; 
the Creoles and is their higheſt enjoyment; even when the me t 
travel they never fail to carry a quantity with them, and en ſom 
account .wiaterer will they eat till they have taken their doſe 0: 


mate. 
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great part of which is deducted for repairing the forts on 
the frontjers, and making preſents to the Indian deputies, 


in order to maintain a good underſtanding with them. oe 


The royal_ audience - conſiſts. of the preſident, four 
auditors, and a fiſcal; the patron of the Indians, which is 
Don Henrigues, alſo belongs to this court, the determina- 
tions of which are without appeal; except in caſes of no- 
torious injuſtice or denial of redreſs, when it is referred 
to the ſupreme council of the Indies. The preſident, 
though ſubordinate to the viceroy of Lima, is governor 
and captain general of the whole kingdom of Chili, and 
as before obſerved is obliged to reſide one half the year at 
Conception. During his reſidence at St. Jago the corri- 
gidore is his locum tenens : the royal treaſury is directed 
by an accountant and treaſurer, who receives the tributes 
of the Indians, and the different revenues of the kingdom. 
A court of the inquiſition is eſtabliſhed here, all the offi- 
cers of which are appointed by the grand tribunal at Lima; 
but inſtances of human ſacrifices by the deciſion of theſe 
deteſtable inſtitutions are much ſeldomer here than in 
old Spain, 


Every thing being ready for our departure for Valpa— 
raiſo, where a veſſel was prepared for our reception, we 
took an affectionate farewell of the family of Don Hen- 
riques, who accompanied us himſelf to the port; we 
left St. Jago on the Thirteenth of January 1791, and 
making very eaſy journies arrived at Valparaiſo on the 
lixteenth: we were detained here a week by con- 
trary winds, during which Don Henriques introduced 
me to many reſpectable merchants, and took us to ſee 
ſome gold mines between this port and Quilotta, called 

Q 2 Lavaderos 
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Lavaderos, which yields gold duſt, and ſometimes lump 
of pure gold are ſound of conſiderable value. 


Theſe Lavaderos are pits dug in the ravines or gullies 
made by the rains, where from the colour of the earth, 
it is ſuppoſed there is gold; in order to d.ſcover the 
metal, a ſtream of water is turned through the trench, 
and the earth briſkly ſtirred and ſpread abroad that the 
particles of gold may be carried down by the current of 
water into the pits. The ride was excecding pleaſant, 
the number of villages and farmhouſes ſcattered here ani 
there; the droves of mules laden with merchandiſe, and 


the ſongs and merriment of the muleteers, continually 


paſting between this and St. Jago, gives the country an 
opulent and cheerful appearance. 


The wind becoming favorable we took a farewell dinner 
with the principal merchants of the place, and Don Hen. 
riques having furniſhed me with unlimited letters of 
eredit to Lima; a moſt affectionate ſcene took place be- 
tween this honoured parent and his ſon, whom he com- 
mitted to my charge, as he was pleaſed to ſay, with the 
fulleſt aſſurance that no care or attention would be want- 
ing on my part, either to inſtruct him in his deſtined pro- 
ſeſſion, or alleviate any untoward caſualties that might 
probably happen in fo long a journey. 


On the 24th. of January we embarked on board the 
Santa Cathalina of about two hundred tons burthen, 
commanded by a native of Lima, Pedro D- Aguga, a plea- 
ſant companionable man, but no conjurer in his proſeſſion, 
at the inſtance of Don Henriques, the owner of the 


mY Had given him orders to follow my inſtructions till 
we 


6 


we reached the port of Callao: we had no ſooner cleared 
the harbour than I had occaſion to uſe my perogative, 
as maſter Pedro according to the general cuſtom of the 
Spaniards, was hugging the ſhore cloſe aboard. I aſked 
him if he meant to coaſt it the whole way to Callao, 
which he anſwering in the affirmative; I told him I muſt 
beg leave to difter with him in opinion, obſerving that if 
he ſtretcheg off to fea, he would moſt probably meet 
with the winds at S. W. and we ſhould not be ſo liable 
tocalms; with great chearfulncſs he committed the ma— 
nagement of his ſhip to my direction; I accordingly 
ordered the helm a weather, and with a flowing ſheet we 
ran away fiom the land till we made the iſland of Juan 
Fernandez, from whence we took our departure on the 


23h. ſtecring N. & by E. to N. N. E. it blowing very 


freſh from che Weſtward with a heavy ſea ſetting from 
the S. W. and on the 8th. of February made the high 
land of Naſca, diſtant 7 or 8 leagues; here I reſigned the 
command of the veſſel to Signior Pedro, who in the 
morning of the 1oth. brought us ſafcly to an anchor 
in Callao harbour, 


The port and town of Callao exhibit the ſcene of 
buſtle and hurry incident to maritime towns; and being 
the depot ſor moſt of the commodities from both North 
and South, as well as the merchandize of Europe, by the 
way of Panama, and Porto Bello: merchants from both 
extremes aſſemble here in multitudes, which joined with 
thoſe of Lima, render it by far the moſt conſiderable 
mart in the whole Spaniſh dominions. On every Mon- 
day throughout the year, a fair is held where every arti- 
cle produced in this vaſt empire may be purchaſed; dealers 
reſort hither from all parts with their goods brought on 
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mules, droves of which may be traced in all directions; 
theſe goods are depoſited in r warchouſes kept by the 
proprietors of the mules; who amals conliderable for- 
tunes by the hire of theſe animals. 


As ſoon as we got on ſhore, we hired a calaſh, and 
inſtantly ſet off for Lima, about fix miles Eaſt of Callao. 
We ſtopt at the hotel of Don Juan De Velica, a man of 
the firſt diſtinction in the mercantile world as we!l as in 
birth. On receipt of our. letters we were received with 
the moſt flattering marks of reſpect and attention, Al- 
phonſo, who was god-ſon to Donna Hortenſia, the lady 
of Don Juan, was almoſt overpowered with careſles, ſhe 
having left Chil; when he was quite an infant, had ever 
retained a ſtrong affeQion for him. 


Apartments were immediately prepared for our recep- 
tion; as Don Juan would not ſuffer us to ſeek any other 
Habitation, During our ſtay at Lima, he introduced us 
to the Viceroy, who reccived us very graciouſly ; and 
there was ſcarce any family of diſtinction to whom we 
were not particularly introduced—Great part of the nobi- 
lity of Peru reſide at this town, numbers, dignified with 
the titles of Counts and Marquiſes; alſo Knights of the 
military orders, and many ogulent private families no leſs 
reſpectable, living in great ſplendor and opulence; par- 
ticularly twenty four gentlemen, of great landed property, 
but without titles; tho' many of them poſſeſs family 
ſeats of great antiquity. One of theſe gentlemen traces 
his origin with undeniable certainty from the Incas. His 
family name is Ampuero, after one of the Spaniſh com- 


manders at the conqueſt of the country, who married 


into 


e 
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into the family of the Inca. The Spaniſh monarchs 
tave always diſtinguifhed it with particular privileges 


as marks of its antiquity and illuſtrious deſcent, Many 


of the nobility and eminent perſonages of Lima have 
anxiouſly ſought alliances with them, and their intermarri- 
ages have blended them with the firſt families in Spain, 
Theſe Peruvians live in the greateſt opulence and ſplen- 
dour, having great numbers of ſlaves in their train; and 
generally three behind their coaches; they are remarkable 
for their ſuavity and gentleneſs of manners; no vexati- 
ous diſputes, or litigious ſuits of law have ever been 
known among them, 


The population of Lima is very numerous, and ac- 
counted by ſome to be more than twenty thouſand white 
people, chiefly Spaniards; with a far more conſiderable 
number of Negroes, Mulattoes and their deſcendants, 
who for the moſt part are mechanics; not that the Euro- 
peans diſdain to follow their occupations, which are by 
no means thought derogatory to them; for wealth being 
fought by all, they purſue its attainment by means of 
any occupation, regardleſs of its being purſued by Ne- 
groes, Mlulattoes or Indians; who with their different 
caſts are the laſt claſs of inhabitants, and ſew in num- 
ber, compared with the ſecond claſs, Theſe are chiefly 
employed in huſbandry and in bringing all kinds of pro- 
viſions to the markets and other laborious ſervices. 


The dreſſes worn by the men, differ very little from 
thoſe wore in Spain; nor is the diſtinction between th- 
clafſes very great, as every one purchaſes according to 
his fancy, and the depth of his pocket; fo that it is n5 
uncommon thing to ſee a mechanic, of colour, dreſſed in 
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a rich tiſſue equally as expenſive as thoſe worn by the 
firſt grandees in Lima. They are in general very much 
attached to finery, and their paſſion in. this particular is 
tolcrably gratified; for Lima may be juſtly ſtiled Vanity 
Fair, being the general magazine of the moſt beautiful, 
elegant, and coſtly productions of fancy and art; not 
only collected from the remoteſt parts of this empire, 
but Aſia and Europe; and the prodigoius quantities 


of coſtly cloathing imported by ,the galleons and regiſter , 


ſhips ſell here at exhorbitant prices, and are very ex- 
peditiouſly expended; for they wear-their clothes with 
ſuch careleſſneſs that they are very ſoon lain by. The 
ladies here are more profuſe and extravagant than the 
men, and as their dreſſes are peculiar to the country, I 
Mall endeavour to be a little minute in the deſcription, 


There is a kind of lightneſs in their habiliment not 
very congenial to the natural gravity of the Spaniſh cha- 
racter, and which at firſt they have ſome difficulty in over- 
coming their repuguance to; it conſiſts of a chemiſe, a 
petticoat of dimity, an open petticoat, and a jacket, which 

in ſummer is of fine muſlin, and in winter of tiſſue; the 
petticoat does not reach below the calf of the leg; a deep 
border of rich lace extending to the ancle is ſewed to tlie 
under petticoat, through which the ends of their garters 
are ſeen, richly wrought in gold and ſilver. The upper 
petticoat is of velvet or ſome other rich ſtuff, ornamentcd 
with beautiful fringes of the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip. 
The fleeves of the chemiſes are very long and covered 
with a profuſſion of valuable laces, variegated ſo as to 
render it truly elegant., Over all is worn a looſe jacket, 
the ſlee ves of which are open and exceſhvely large, alſo 
decorated 
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decorated with lace in rows, The body of the jacket is 
tied with ribbands faſtened to the back of their ſtays; 
when it is not claſped before, it is airily tucked behind 
on the ſhoulders, and on the whole has a very elegant 
appearance: in the ſummer they wear a veil of the fineſt 
cambrick curiouſly bordered with lacc. 


They are very particular in chuſing their laces, never 
deigning to wear any but what are produced from the 
manufactories of Valenciennes, Mecklin, Bruſſels, &c. 
Their head dreſs is alſo worthy of remark; their hair 
which is generally of the moſt jetty black, reaching below 
their waiſts, they diſpoſe in ſuch a manner as to be per- 
fectly graceſul: they faſten their braids up with a golden 
bodkin with a cluſter of brilliants at each end. On this 
the treſſes are ſuſpended ſo as to touch the ſhoulder: in 
the front of their hair they wear aigrettes of diamonds, 
which placed between their black curls have a ſtriking 
ellect: their earings are of brilliants of the fuſt water, 
which with their necklaces, bracelets, rings, girdles, 
buckles, &c. make them glitter and ſparkle from head to 
foot: it is computed that many ladies when dreſſed for any 
publick aſſembly carry the value of from thirty to forty 
thouſand crowns about them ! a circumſtance the more 
lurprifing, as it is ſo very common. 


One ſingularity had like to have eſcaped me, which is, 
that the ladies of Lima value themſeives on the ſmallineſs 
of their feet, a peculiarity I always thought conlined to the 
Chineſe ladies; from their infancy they always wear ſhoes 
that confine their feet, ſo thit they may not grow beyond 
the ſize which they eſteem beautiful; few of them exceed 
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ſix inches; the greateſt fault they find with the Spaniſh 
ladies is their feet, being ſo much larger than theirs, 
Their ſhoes have little or no ſole, one piece of cordovan 
ſerving both for that and the upper leather; they are of 
an equal breadth both at the toe and the heel: theſe ſhoes 
are faſtened with buckies, thoſe of perſons of quality are 
generally diamonds, but they are more for ſhew than uſe; 
for the ſhoes are made ſo elaſtic that they never looſen of 
themſelves. The ſons of Criſpin ate no ſtrangers to the 
foibles of their fair cuſtomers, being careful in making them 
too ſerviceable, The uſual price is three half crowns a 
pair, if plain; thoſe embroidered with gold and ſilver, ate 
from eight to ten crowns. The upper circles wear them 
in the European faſhion, but with wrought filver heels; 
the ſound of which on the pavements, added to the ſmall- 
neſs of the feet, has ſomething in it very faſcinating to a 
ſtranger. 


The ladies are naturally ſprightly, and free, without 
bordering on levity; they are extremely fond of muſick, 
ſo that they are almoſt all of them performers on one kind 
of initrument or another; in general they are good vocal 
performers having fine voices; they have frequent balls, 
at which they diſtinguiſh themſelves as well by the gract- 
fulneſs of their perſons as the agility of their movements: 
in ſhort the reigning paſhon of the ladies are, ſhew, 
mirtb, and feſtivity. 


The natufal good ſenſe and penetration of the inhabi- 
tants of Lima, both men and women, are greatly improved 
by perſons of learning, reſorting hither from Spain; the 
frequency of Their ſmall aſſemblies have alſo a tendency 
to improve their mins; and give them a ready and happy 
expreſſion, 


1 


expreſſion, from an emulation to diſtinguiſh themſelves 


* 


in theſe engaging circles. 


The manners and diſpoſition of the nobility, correſ- 
pond with their rank and fortune. Courteſy ſhines in 
all their actions, and their complaiſance and hoſpitality to 
ſtrangers are unbounded, Their reception is alike free 
from flattery, or a haughty reſerve, fo that all ſtrangers 
who viſit here either out of curioſity or from commercial 
motives, are charmed with their urbanity and munifi- 
cence. 


The perſons of the women are in general of the mid- 
ale ſtature, handſome, genteel, and remarkably fair, which 
is more conſpicuous from the darkneſs of their hair, and 
eyes, which uſually ſhine with enchanting: dignity and 
luſtre. Their perſonal charms are heightened by their 
mental accompliſhments, and an eaſineſs of behaviour, 
ſo well tempered, that while it invites love, it commands 
reſpect; the charms of their converſation are beyond 
cxpreſſion; their ideas Juſt, their expreſhon pute, and 
their manners inimitably graceful; theſe are the enchant- 
ments which allure fo' many Europeans, who, forgetting 
their connexions at home, are induced to marry and ſettle 
here. | 


Notwithſtanding theſe amiable qualifications, they have 
the fault of being too well acquainted with their own ex- 
cellencies, and are tainted with a haughtineſs which will 
ſcarcely give way to their huſbands; yet, by their ad- 
dreſs, and inſinuating arts of perſuaſion, they gain the 
aſcendancy over them fo far as to be leſt to their own 
diſcretion. | 
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The natives poſſeſs a great ſhare of pride, and ſhew 
much reluctance in the performance of a command deli 
vered with haughtineſs; but when given with mildneſs 
and affability, are equally obſequious and ſubmiſſive. 
They are delighted with a gentleneſs of manners; and a 
few marks of kindneſs are not eaſily eftaced from their 
memories. They are brave, aid of an unblemiſhed ho- 
nour: they never give an affront, or put up with oge re- 
ceived; and they live together in a facial, cheerful man- 
ner. The Mulattoes, being leſs civilized, are haughty, 
turbulent and troubleſome; yet the miſchievous conſe- 
quences ariſing from theſe vices are leſs common than 
might naturally be expected in ſuch a populous city. 


Lima is ſituated in the centre of a ſpacious valley, 
bounded on the North by the Andes; from whence ſome 
hills project towards to the city; the neareſt of which 
are thole of St. Chriſtopher, and Amancaes. The river 
of Lima waſhes its walls, and a very ſpacious and elegant 
None bridge is built over it, at the end of which is a gate 
which forms an cntiance into the city, and leads to tlie 
grand ſquare, in which is a ſountain ſimilar to that at St. 
Jago, but much ſuperior both in magnitude and work- 
manſhip. In the middle is a bronze ſtatue of Fame; 
the water iſſues through the trumpet of this figure, and 
alſo through the mouths of eight lions that ſurround it. 
On the F. aſt ſide of the ſquare are the cathedral and archic- 
piſcopal palace. On the North are the palace of the 
viceroy, the ſeveral courts of juftice, the revenue oſſices, 
and the ſtate priſon. On the Weſt ſide, the council 
houſe, and the common priſon; and the South is filled 
with private houſes, of one ſtory, but their fronts being 
of ſtone, and a perfect en reigning throughout 
= | the 
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the whole, gives it a delightful appearance. The city is 
of a triangular form, the baſe or longeſt fide extends 
along the banks of the river, It is ſurrounded with a 
wall of brick, and flanked with 34 baſtions, but without 
platforms or embraſures; the intention of it being merely 
to incloſe the town, and render it capable of ſuſtaining 
nv ſudden attack of the Indians. The houſes for the 
moſt part are low, commodious and make a good appear- 
ance; the ſtreets are broad, airy and built at right angles; 
they are well paved and watered by ſtreams conducted 
from the river: towards the Eaſt and Weſt parts are num- 
hers of fruit and kitchen gardens, and moſt of the prin— 
cipal houſes have pleaſure grounds for the reception of 
company, Which are continually refreſhed] by means of 
the canals. 


The city is divided into five pariſhes, the churches of 
which are large, and adorned with paintings and other 
decorations of great value; particularly the cathedral, and 
that of the Jeſuits, which are ſplendid beyond deſcrip- 
tion, a proper idea of which can only be obtained from 
eccular demonſ{tration. The altars, from their very baſes 
to the frames of the pictures, are covered with maſly ſilver, 
wrought in the moſt clegant and expenfre manner. 
The walls are hung with velvet or rich tapeſtry with 
gold and flyer fringes, and on theſe are various figures 
of wrought filver. The furniture of the altats is equally 
rich and magnificent: candleſticks of mally filver, fix feet 
high, are placed in two rows along the nave of the church; 
chaſed ſtands of the ſame metal, ſupporting ſmaller can- 
aleſticks, are placed on either {ide thepedeitals, on which are 
angels, large as life, in niches throughout the iſles: in fine 
there 
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there is ſuch a profuſion of the precious metals that ab. 
ſolutely dazzles the ſight, and aſtoniſhes the beholder, 


The principal convents are large, convenient and airy, 
The portals have a majeſtic appearance; the column 
and cornices are of wood, curioully carved, imitating the 
appearance of ſtone, ſo as not to be diſtinguiſhed but by 
the handling : this imitation does not proceed from par- 
ſimony, but in order as much as poſſible to avoid the 


devaſtations of earthquakes, of which this city has had 
ſo many fatal inſtances. 


The houſes alſo are built of very light materials but ſo 
managed as to have the appearance of ſtability ahd gran- 
deur ; the principal parts are of wood, mortiſed into the 
raiters, the walls are compoſed of wild canes and oſfier, 
which entirely encloſe the timber; theſe are covered with 
clay, white-waſhed and painted to imitate ſtone ; cornices, 
porticoes, &c. are added of the ſame colour, fo that the 
whole impoſes on the fight, and foreigners imagine them 
to be really built of the materials they imirate, Thus the 
houſes are more ſecure than if built of more ſolid mate- 
rials; for the whole fabrick yeilds to the tremulous motion 
of the earth, and the foundations which are connected 
with the ſeveral parts of the building, follow the ſame 
motion, and by that means are not ſo eaſily thrown down, 


The government of the viceroy is triennial ; this office 
is of ſuch importance that the poſſeſſor enjoys all the pri- 
viliges of royalty. He is abſolute in all affairs, whether 
political, military, or civil, fo that the grandeur of this 

employment is equal to the dignity of the title, He has 
his life guards, both horſe and foot; their uniforms arc 
blue turned up with red; the officers” richly laced wit! 
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flver, and crimſon velvet waiſtcoats embroidered with gold; 
theſe do duty in the palace and the rooms leading to the 
chamber of audience. Every day the viceroy gives a 
public audience to all ranks and conditions of the people, 
for which purpoſe there are three very grand and ſpacious 
rooms. In the firſt he receives the Indians and other caſts; 
this is hung round with the portraits of all the viceroys 
his predeceſſors. In the ſecond he gives audience to peo- 
ple of diſtinction; and in the third, under a rich canopy, 
where are placed the pictures of the reigning king and 
queen, he receives thoſe ladies who wiſh to ſpeak to him 
in private without being known. 


The buſineſs of government is tranſacted by a ſ-cretary 
of ſtate, aſſiſted by an under ſecretary, from whoſe office 
are iffued the orders for paſsports which muſt be obtained 
from every corrigidore in his juriſdiction ; all juridical 
employments are filled up by the ſecretary as they become 
vacant, for the term of two yeats: as allo of the magi- 
ſtracy, who have not been replaced by the nomination of 
the king, at the expiration of their reſpective terms. In- 
deed this poſt is the channel by which all affairs of the 
government are tranfacted. 


To enter into a minute detail of the different offices 
of juſtice, the revenues, the regulations of the corporation, 
&c. would ſwell this work much beyond my preſent de- 
ſign, therefore ſhall conclude with a curfory account of 
the productions, and cultivation of the ſoil, together with 
its trade and commerce, 


The country round Lima enjoys a fertility truly en- 
viable, producing every ſpecies of grain in the greateſt 
profuſion, 
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profuſion, with an aſtoniſhing variety of fiuits: a ſtrange; 
would be apt to imagine that the contrary would be the 
caſe, where rain is ſo ſeldom ſcen; but here induſtry and 
art ſupplys that moiſture nature ſeems to deny; and the 
foil rendered abundantly fruitful amidſt a continual 
drovght, 


Their olive plantations are very numer2us, and in 
height, magnitude, and thickneſs of foliage exceed thoſe of 
Europe; the plough is never uſed, the only cultivation 
they require is to clear the holes made at the roots for re- 
ceiving water, to keep the channels open which convey 
it, and every three or four years to cut down the ſuper- 
fluous ſhoots and ſcions, in order to form paſſages to gather 
the fruit. Without farther trouble the inhabitants have 
great plenty of the fincit olives, The country contiguous 
to the city is covered with gardens producing moſt of the 
herbs and fruits known in Europe ; as well as thoſe com- 
mon to America, and the Welt India Iflands ; all which 
flouriſh in an uncommon degree; and are in conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, the whole year being as it were but one ſummer; 
the ſeaſons varying in the vallies, which are from the baſe 
of the Cordileros to the Sea, from the mountains ; when 
the fruit ſeaſon is over in the vallies it commences on the 
ſkirts of the mountains, and they being at no great diſtance 
from Lima are brought thither; by which means the city 
is conſtanily ſupplied with all Kinds of fruit, except grapes 
and melons which do not come to perfection in the moun- 
tains. 


They hare grapes of various kinds, and among them 


2 ſpecies which they call the Italian, remarkable for its ſize 
and 
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end flavour. The vines extend themſelves on the ſurface 
of the ground, which is well calculated for that purpoſe : 
theſe vines thrive remarkably well with little or no culture. 


The ſoil is ſtony and ſandy, conſiſting of ſmooth flints 
or pebbles, which in many parts are ſo numerous, that 
as other ſpots are entirely of ſand theſe are wholly of ſtone; 
and are very inconvenient to travellers, either on foot, in 
a carriage, or on horſeback, | 


It is very ſingular that in this arid country there are 
abundance of ſprings, and water is every were to be found 
with little labour, not more than five feet below the ſurface: 
there are two probable cauſes from which this may ariſe ; 
the one, from its open and porous quality it imbibes the 
ſea to a very great diſtance, which is filtered in the paſſage: 
the other, that the torrents deſcending from the moun- 
tains difperſe in the plains, and are admitted by the ſub- 
tetraneous veins through which they continue their courſe, 
for the ſtony quality of the ſoil does not extend to more 
than three or four feet, and underneath is a compadt ſtra- 
tum, conſequently the water muſt be conveyed to the 
moſt porous parts, which being the ſtony, it there preci- 
pitates into a ſubterraneous courſe, leaving the ſurface 
dry. Theſe inviſible canals are doubtleſs the cauſe of the 
great fertility of the ſoil; and ſeem a bountiful indul- 
gence of the wiſe author of-nature, who to guard the 
inhabitants againſt the ſterility which would affect their 
country from a want of water, has ſent a ſupply from the 
mountains, either in cpen rivers, or through the bowels of 
the sarth. 


The city of Lima has not attained its ſplendor from be- 
> ing 
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ing the capital of Peru; it is alſo the general ſtaple of t 
kingdom, the principal and central depot for commerce 
every kind; the productions of all parts of the world are 
brought hither in the galleons and regiſter ſhips, and from 
hence diſtributed through the vaſt extent of theſe king. 
doms. At the head of this commerce is the tribunal, del 
Con ſulado, which appoints commiſſaries to reſide in other 
cities of its dependance, extending through all Peru. All 
the wealth of the ſouthern provinces is brought to Lima; 
where it is embarked on board the fleet, which fails with 
the galleons from Callao to Panama. The ſame fleet re- 
turns to the harbour of Paita, where the moſt valuabl: 
part of the European goods are landed, in order to avoid 
the delay of failing to Callao, which is a very tedious 
pailage, and ſent by land to Lima on mules, 


On their arrival at Lima the merchants remit to their 
correſpondents their ſeveral commiſſions: depofiting the 
reſt in warehouſes to diſpoſe of on their own account to 
the traders who at this time reſort hither; or ſend them 
to their factors in the interior provinces, and the produce 
of their ſale is ſent to Lima in bars of ſilver: thus the 
traders have a double profit, farſt in the ſale of their goods, 
and ſecondly in the returns of their ſilyver, which they 
take at a much lower rate than what they get for it. All 
theſe ſales may therefore be conſidered only as an ex- 
change of one commodity for another, 


The neighbouring coaſts furniſhLima with wine, brandy, 
raiſins, olives and oil; the wines are of different ſorts, 
white, a light red, and dark red, ſome of which are of fue 
flavour, generous and exhilerating ; the beſt are imported 


from Chili, The brandies are from Piſca, and tolerably 


good | 
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good, Rum is only found in the houſes of perſons af the 
firſt diſtinction, who receive it in preſents, 


Daring the ſix weeks we ſtopped at this capital, Don 
Alphonſo was unwearied in obtaining every information 
that could tend to inſtruct, or enlighten his mind. The 
cool of the mornings were employed in rides round the 
adjacent country, every part of which he moſt minutely 
inveltigated ; the middle of the day paſſed in attending 
the courts, offices of commerce, or of the municipality; 
the afternoons and evenings were dedicated to parties of 
pleaſure; and on retiring from which he uſually ſpent a 
couple of hours in committing to paper his remarks on 
the tranſactions of the day. 


The time we propoſed ſtaying at the capital being e- 
lapſed, we took our leaves of Don Juan, and his family, 
and being provided with neceſſary paſſports and letters of 
recommendation, we proceeded on our journey to Quito 
by land, taking advantage of the return of a courier who 


had brought deſpatches from Quito to the. viceroy af 
Lima, 
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LETTER VL 


HE company conſiſted of the.courier, Don Alphonſo, 
myſelf, two ſervants we had brought from St. Jago, 
and a muleteer to take care of the mules laden with provi. 
ſions and a tent to ſhelter us in the heat of the day, when too 
hot to travel. At day-break on the 24th. of march we be- 
gan our journey, and reached the river Paſſamayo, which 
we forded, and arrived at Chancay the ſame evening, about 
thirty miles from Lima. The town is tolerably populous, 
having about 300 houfes and Indian huts ; ſeveral of the 
inhabitants are Spaniards of good familics and fortune, 
We.were entertained at the houſe of the corrigidore with 
great hoſpitality, who procured us freſh mules. In the 
morning, having breakfaſted, that officer accompanied vs 
to Guara which we did not reach till midnight, the 
diſtance being upwards of forty miles, This town conſiſts 
only of a ſingle ſtreet about two thirds of a mile in length, 
and may contain about 200 families; it has a pariſh church, 
and a Franciſan convent. A beautiful plantation is on 
either ſide the road as you approach the town ; the coun- 
try eaſtward, as far as the eye canreach, is covered with 
patches of ſugar canes, and to the weſtward the fields are 
filled with wheat, maize, and other grain; and in ſhort 
the whole valley has a very charming appearance. On 
the 
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the next day we reached Patavirca, having forded the 
river Barranca with the help of guides which they call 
Chimbadores; we dined at the town of Barranca, a ſmall 
place containing not more than forty houſes, moſily oc- 
cupied by natives. Near this town are the ruins of an 
ancient Indian ſtructure and its magnitude confirms the 
tradition of the natives, that it was one of the palaces of 
the ancient princes of the country. The 27th. we took 
up our lodgings at Callejones a paltry hamlet where we 
could ſcarce get any water for ourſelves or mules, we left 
this place and after a painful and dangerous journey of 
upwards of forty miles, over rugged precipices, and ſandy 
plains, we reached the Tambo, (or inn) de Culebras, and 
taking a ſlight refreſhment we puſhed forward to Guarmo 
a ſmall town where we put up for the night. Our next 
day's journey was peculiarly troubleſome, travelling over 
fone very high hills covered with looſe ſtones, which ren- 
dered the way fo tedious, that we ſtopped at a plantation, 
where we reited a whole day. On the 31ſt. we proceed- 
ed toa ſmall village, called Caſma la Baxa, having not 
more than a dozen houſes; about noon on the following 
day we came to a Tambo built by the Incas, for the con- 
venience of travellers; the whole accommodations con ſiſted 


of a ſingle ſhed, ſituated on the banks of a river: being 


under very little obligation for our entertainment here, 


we departed without reluctance, and reached the town of 
Santa about midnight: here we found ſome difficulty in 


waxing the people of the Tambo, ſo that we were like to have 
remained in the ſtreet all night; however, juſt as we were 
on the point of looking out for a place to pitch our tent, 
they opened the door of the inn, provided us lodging for 
our mules and a truſs of ſtraw for ourſelves, on which we 
pept very comfortably till moraing. After taking our 
SS | breakfaſt 
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breakfaſts we took a walk to the ſea ſide to view the re. 
mains of the ancient town of Santa, which was deſtroyed 
by an Engliſh buccaneer, named Davis, which obliged the 
inhabitants to abandon it and remove to a place of greater 
ſecurity, | 


It is a poor town conſiſting only of about thirty houſes, 
moſt of which are of ſtraw; its inhabitants are compoſed 
of Indians, Mulattoes and Meſtees. To proceed on our 
Journey we were obliged to paſs the river Santa, about a 
mile and a quarter in breadth ; this river runs with great 
rapidity.— At the place where it is fordable are a num- 
ber of guides with horſes, which are trained for the pur- 
poſe of ſtemming the current : theſe animals were the 
talleſt I ever ſaw. This paſſage is attended with confider- 
able danger, as the ſands compoſing the bed of the river 
are often ſhifted, ſo that the guides are ſometimes carried 
away, We paſſed the Santa in ſafety, and ſlept in a poor 
place called Tambo de Chao from whence to Biru, diſ- 
tant about fifteen leagues : this journey we paſſed very 
pleaſantly, coaſting, and fording a beantiful meandering 
river, whoſe various turnings refreſhed and fertiliſed the ſur- 
rounding country, We being now arrived within ten 
leagues of Truxillo we reſted here two days, meeting with 
the alcayde of Moche who happened to be here. This 
man owed his preſent poſt to the intereſt of Don Juan, 
and one of our domeſtics being known to him informed 
him who we were, Gratitude was a prominent feature 
of this Spaniard, which he evinced by the reſpect and 
attention he ſhewed to the friends of his old patron. 
We proceeded in company with our new acquaintance, 
Don Jerome, to Mochè, and paſting one night under his 
hoſpitable roof, on the next day we arrived at Truxillo. 


In 
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In the towns we paſſed, from Lima hither, we found 
plenty of proviſions, as butchers' meat, poultry, bread, 
fruits, and wine, extremely good and tolerably reaſonable; 
but we ſhould have been obliged to dreſs our meat our 
ſelves, had we not had ſervants to do it for us; for in the 
generality of places travelers will not find any inclined 
to take that trouble off their hands, except in the towns 
of the firſt and ſecond claſs, where the inn-keepers furniſh 
the table themſelves. In the ſmaller towns, or villages, 
the inns furniſh nothing, but merely a ſhelter from the 
weather, ſo that travellers are not only obliged to carry 
their proviſions from one town to another, but alſo all 
kinds of kitchen utenſils. In the pooreſt village you may 
purchaſe tame fowl, pidgeons, geeſe, &c. and in the cul- 
tivated parts of the country they abound in turtle doves, 
which feed entirely on maize, and the ſeeds of trees; theſe 
multiply exceedingly, and during our ſtay at Biru we had 
an excellent day's ſport, ſhooting them: we found no 
other ſpecies of birds during our whole journey; nor 
were we annoyed by any beaſts of prey or venomous 
reptiles, the Moſquito being the only troubleſome intru- 
der on the repoſe of travellers. 


The city of Truxillo alſo claims the fame founder as 
Lima. Its fituatiov is not unpleaſant, though the ſail is 
ſandy : a brick wall furrounds the town, which is placed 
in the valley of Chimo, about a mile and a half from the 
Sea. The port of Guanchaco, the channel of its maritime 
commerce, is two leagues to the northward; the hauſes are 
tolerably handſome, moſtly of i-rick, decorated with bal- 
conies and porticos, but are low gn account of the earth- 
quakes, none having mgre than one ſtory, The corrigi- 
core of the whole departmegt reſides here, who did us 


every 
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every good office in his power. There are more Spani. 


ſarr 
| ards in this town than in any ſince we left Lima, among ſere 
whom are ſeveral rich and diſtinguiſhed families: the del 
appear affable, friendly, and ſincere ; their dreſſes and ſhe 
cuſtoms reſemble thoſe of Lima, but are conſiderably leſs {ol 
profuſe in the coſtlineſs of their habiliments, ſo 
an 
In this climate there is a ſenſible difference between M aft 
winter and ſummer, the former is moderately cold, but no 
the latter exceſſively hot: the country is very fruitful, of 
abounding with ſugar canes, maize, fruits, and vegetables, rel 

with large vineyards, and olive-yards, Thoſe parts near 

| the mountains produce wheat; the natural fertility of the 
| country has been greatly improved by art, ſo that the city of 
| is agreeably ſurrounded by ſeveral groves and delightful 1 
| promenades, formed through avenues of lofty trees. Their h 
| gardens are alſo moſt ſkilfully cultivated, and make a It 
| moſt beautiful appearance, which with a continual un- ne 


| clouded ſky, prove not leis agreeable to the traveller than 
| to the inhabitant, 


v 

Having reſted ourſelves a week at Truxillo, we hired n 
freſh mules, provided a new flock of proviſions and a t. 
guide, the courier having puriucd his journey without us; 8 
we left this town on the 11th. of April at day break, and b 
reached Chocope, a diſtance of eleven leagues, the ſame | 
evening. 4 
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There are about ſixty families in this town, in which 
there is nothing remarkable, except a traditional phœ- 
nomenon which happened about a century ago, VIZ 
There was a continual fain forty nights, beginning con- 
ſtantly at four or five in the evening, and ceafing at the 


ſame 
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ſame hour in the morning, the ſky being remarkably 
ſerene and cloudleſs all the reſt of the day ; this demi- 
deluge intirely ruined all the houſes; what greatly aſtoni- 


ſhed the inhabitants was, that during the whole time the 
ſoutherly winds not only continuedthe ſame, but blew with | 
ſo much force that they raiſed clouds of ſand, though wet 


and rendered heavy by the continual ſhowers. Two years 
after a ſimilar rain laſted for ten or twelve days, but was 
not ſo fatal to the inhabitants: ſince which time nothing 
of the kind has happened, nor had any thing like it been 


remembered ever before to have occurred, 
ar 
z St. Pedro was the next reſting place; here is a convent 
7 of Auguſtines, which conſiſts only of a trio of members; 
ul The prior, prieſt, and his curate; the community of one 
ir hundred and fifty families, chiefly Indians and other caſts, 
a It is ſeated on the banks of a river, called Pacaſmayo, its 
a neighbourhood alſo produces grain andTfuits in abundance. 
1 
Having paſſed the river Xequetique, we proceeded on- 

wards to the ſca coaſt, took up our quarters at Las Lagu- 
l nas, and at noon the next day artived at Lambayeque, a 
1 tolerably populous town, owing to the inhabitants of 


Sano having repaired hither when their town was ſacked 
by the Engliſh adventurer as before mentioned. Four 
leagues from Lambayeque is the ſmall town of Morrope. 


The next thirty leagues of our journey being acroſs an 


extenſive deſart, we prepared accordingly, and beſides 
every one of us taking a ſkin containing a gallon of water, 
we loaded a ſpare mule with as many ſkins as it could 
carry; for during our whole paſſage we ſaw nothing but 
hills of ſand formed by the winds; but neither ſpring, 


herb or flower, or any other verdure whatever, The ex- 
3 tent 
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tent and ſame appearance of the deſert in every direction, 
added to the continual motion of the ſand, rendered the 
tfacks imperceptible, and often puzzles the moſt experiene- 
ed guides hen thus at a loſs, they have too expedients 
to extricate themſelves from the labyrinth. The firſt is, 
on their return from Lima, to keep directly before the 
wind; and vice verſa on going to Lima. The ſecond is to 
take up a handful of the ſand at different diſtances, and 
ſmell to it, for as the excrements of the mules impregnate 
the ſand they determine the road by the ſcent of it. We 
arrived at Sechura the 12th. on producing our paſſports 
we were politely accommodated by an officer belonging 
to the corrigidore, who was at Piura, the capital of the 


diſtrit, whither we proceeded, and arrived about noon 
the next day. 


This town is famous for its being the firſt ſettlement 
the Spaniards mage in Peru, It was founded in 1531 by 
Don Franciſco Pizarro, who alſo built the firſt church in 
it, It was originally called San Miguel de Piura, and was 
ſituated in the valley of Targaſala, from whence on ac- 
count of tlie Gletoiions quality of the air it was removed 
to where it now ſtands, which is on a ſandy plain. The 
houſes are either of bricks or reeds, with only a ground 
floor. Here is an office of the royal revenue, ſuperintend- 
ed by an accomptant or treaſurer, who is relieved every 
fix months by another who reſides at Paita; at which 


port he is ſtationed to receive the duties for all the goods 


imported, and alſo to prevent ſawggling; and at Piura for 
receiving the revenues and merchandize, liable tothe duties, 


conſigned from the mountains of Loja; or going from 
Tumbez to Lima, 


This 
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This city contains near fifteen hundred inhabitants of 
the different caſts; the climate is hot and very dry, not- 
withſtanding which it is very healthy, Here is an hoſpi- 
tal under the care of the Bethlemites; and thoogh patients 
afllicted with all kinds of diſtempers are admitted, it is 
famous for the cure of a very faſhionable diſorder among 
the bucks and bloods of the preſent day.—Accordingly 
here is a great afſembly of the wounded and diſabled parti- 
zans of the Cyprian corps, who are reſtored to their for- 
mer health, by a leſs quantity of ſpecific than is uſed in 
other countries, and alſo with greater facility and expe- 
dition, 


The whole of the territory of this juriſdiction produces 
only the maize, cotton, a few fruits and eſculent vegeta- 
bles; the inhabitants apply themſelves to breeding of 
goats, great numbers of which are killed for their tallow 


and ſkins, the former of which makes ſoap; for which 


they are ſure of a good market at Lima, Quito, and Pana- 
ma. Their ſkins are dreſſed into cordovan leather, and for 
which there is alſo a great demand in the above cities. 
Another branch of its commerce is the Pita, a kind of plant 
of which a very ſtrong thread is made. They derive alſo 
great advantage from the hire of their mules; for 
all the goods ſent from the northward to Lima are obliged 
to be tranſported hither on the mules of this province: 
and from the immenſe quantity of goods coming from all 
quarters, ſome idea may be formed of the number of beſts 
employed in this trade; which continues throughout the 
year, but are prodigious at the ſeaſon when the rivers are 
exhauſted by the drought and rendered fordable, 
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Our journey from Piura to Tumbez took us four days, 
being a diſtance of upwards of ſixty leagues, chiefly through 
deſarts of ſcorching ſands, thick woods ſwarming with 
Moſquitoes, and over barren mountains; ſometimes we 
followed the margin of the ſea which had rendered the 
ſands more compact, and eaſier for the mules; as they 
fink in the looſe ſands ſo as to render the way very tedi- 
.ous and painful; ſome part of the way can only be paſſed 
at low water, and as the tide ruſhes in with great rapidity, 
woe to the traveller who is overtaken by it; but with 
great perſeverance and extreme caution, on the fourth 
day in the evening we arrived ſafely at Tumbez. 


This was the ſpot where the Spaniards firſt Janded, in 
1526, under the command of Don Franciſco Pizarro; 
here he entered into ſeveral conferences with the princes 
of the country, who were vaſlals to the Incas; if the 
Indians were ſurpriſed at the fight of the Spaniards, the 
latter were equally ſo at the prodigious riches which met 
their eyes; on every ſide the magnitude of tke palaces, 
caſtles, and temples, built of ſtone, whoſe ſtrength and 
grandeur ſeemed to challenge the teſt of time; but they 
are gone, “and like the. baſeleſs fabrick of a viſion, 
leſt not a wreck behind,” 


From Tumbez we departed at ſun-ſet in order to avoid 
its ſcorching rays reſlected from the ſands, this diſtance, 
which is ſeven leagues, is extremely troubleſome, inſo- 
much that it can never be performed in the day-time: 
tor travelling ſeven leagues there and back, without ei- 
ther water or fodder, is too laborious for the mules to 
perform but in the night; there being no freſh water 40 
be had at the Salto; a drove of mules therefore never 
ſets 
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ſets oüͤt from Tumbez till an account is received that the 
goods are landed ready for them, otherwiſe they muſt re- 
turn without, as it would be impoſſible for them to make 
any ſtay. 


On the 16th. in the morning we embarked on a Bal- 
za from the coaſt of Machala for Puna, and arrived 
there on the 17th, a veſſel being ready to ſail to Guayaquil, 
we embarked, and a pleaſant paſſage of three days car- 
ried us to that commercial city; we no ſooner preſented 
our paſſports at the Babahoyo, or cuſtom houſe, than the 
greateſt attention was ſhewn us, and we were conducted 
to the city by one of the principal officers; and as Don 
Alphonſo had ſome letters for the Corrigidore, we imme- 
diately repaired to his reſidence; unfortunately he was 
at that time at Quito; but we had no great cauſe for 
regret, as we had other letters to people of the firſt diſ- 
tinction, as well as credences to one of the principal mers 
chants, at whoſe houſe we took up our abode, 


The great influx of ſtrangers drawn hither by com- 
mercc, has ſo encreaſed the number cf its inhabitants that 
there is not a town of its ſize ſo populous throughout 
America: altho* Guayaquil is as hot as almoſt any part, 
it is very ſingular that the natives who have not experi- 
enced a mixture of blood in their families, are freſh co- 
loured, aud finely featured; they are indeed reckoned the 
handſoineſt 1n all Peru; and it is curious to obſerve that 
notwithſtanding the heat of the climate, the natives are 
not tawny; and that the Spaniards (who in Europe are 
thought remarkably ſo) have children by Spaniſh women, 
extremely fair; what renders it the more ſingular is, 
that other towns having the ſame advantageous ſituation, 

produce 
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produce no improvement in the complexion of their inha;. 
tants; whereas, here, fair people are the moſt common, 
and the children have univerſally light hair and eyebrows, 
and the moſt beautiful lineaments. Beſides theſe perſonil 
advantages, beſtowed by nature, they are no ways infe. 
rior to the inhabitants of the firſt cities on this conti. 


nent in the no leſs captivating charms of dreſs, elegance "0 
and politeneſs, their 

nube! 

The inhabitants of Guayaquil are very oſtentatious ind 

in their entertainments; which is not very frequently re- ſcorp 
liſhed by ſtrangers. The firſt courſe is compoſed of a vail ; 1. 
riety of ſweetmeats, the ſecond of the moſt poignant mM... 
goos, fricaſſees, &e. and thus they continue to ſerve up ow 
an aiternate ſucceſſion of ſweet, and high ſeaſoncd diſhes; that 
the moſt common drink is grape brandy, cordials, and ki 
wine; of all which they drink freely during the enter- 2080 


tainment; but I preferred the wine. Punch has been late- I beds 
ly introduced, and has taken the lead of every other 

liquor; as it has been found to agree very well with the 7] 
conſtitutions of this climate. It has therefore obtained 


greatly in the houſes of people of diſtinction, who gene- a 
Tally take a glaſs or two in the afternoon, and again in 1 
the evening. Thus at the ſame time allaying their 5 
thirſt, and correcting the ill qualities of the water, which 5 


near the town is very brackiſn, and promotes an exceſ- 
ſive perſpiration: this cuſtom has become ſo prevalent * 
and faſhionable, that the ladies punctually obſerve it; 
and it not being made too potent becomes equally whole- 
ſome and refreſhing. 


In the winter which commences in 8 and laſts 
til] May, the inhabitants of Guayaquil are aſſailed by 
the 
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he elements, the inſects, and vermin, which ſeem to f 
bare agreed together to plague and haraſs the human i 
ſpecies. The heat is intenſe and the rains continue day 4 
and night for whole weeks, accompained by dreadful peals | | 
of thunder, and flaſhes of lightning, which appear like [ 
meets of fire, threatening univerſal ruin and devaſtation. | 
The rivers, indignant at being circumſcriþed by bounds, burtt 
their limits, and overwhelm the adjacent country, In- 
nuberable ſwarms of inſeAs and vermin infeft both air 
and ground in an intolerable degree—Snakes, vipers, 
ſcorpions, and various other inſeCts infeſt the houſes of the 
inhabitants, to whoſe poiſonous and deadly fangs many 
annually fall victims: though they are not free from 
them all the year, yet at this time, they are ſo numerous 
that it requires the greateſt watchfulneſs, care and attention 
to keepthe beds clear from them. All perſons here, even the | 
nogro ſlaves, are obliged to have moſquito nets over their 
beds to keep of theſe noxious intruders. 


Though all hot climates ſwarm with a variety of poi- 
ſonous inſects, yet they are no where known to be ſo nu- 
merous and troubleſome as at Guayaquil; they are alſo 
terribly peſtered with rats, who are ſo little afraid of the hu- 
man ſpecies that they will not ſuffer themſelves to be diſ- 
turbed on the approach of any one, but continue undiſ- 
turbed at their meal, in the pantries or on the ſhelves, till 
knocked on the head. Thele inconveniences which ſeem 
inſupportable to ſtrangers little affect the natives, who 
being accuſtomed to them from their infancy, are more 
affected with the cold on the mountains, which Europe- 
ans ſcarce feel, or at leaſt think very moderate, than with 
a] theſe diſagreeable invaders of their repoſe. 


Our 
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Our buſineſs detaining us no longer, we embarked on 
the 20th. of April for Caracol, where after a diſagreeable 
and tedious paſſage of ſeven days we arrived. We ſaw many 


alligators baiking on the banks, ſome of them eighteen 


ſcet long; and in form nearly reſembling a Lizard; they lie 
with their mouths wide open, till filled with moſquitos, 
flies, and other inſets, when they ſuddenly cloſe their 
Jaws, and ſwallow their prey; whatever may have becn 
ſaid of this monſter, with regard to its fietceneſs and rapa- 
City, certain it is, they avoid a man, at leaſt in the day 
time ; for on their approach they inſtantly plunge into the 
water, Its whole body is covered with ſcales impenetrable 
to a muſket ſhot, unleſs it hits them on the belly near 
the fore legs, which is the only place that 1s yulnera. 


ble. 


The alligator is an oviparous creature, The female 
makes a large hole in the ſand, on the river's ſide, and 
there depoſits her eggs, which are nevrly equal to thoſe 
of an oſtrich; ſne generally lays to the number of an 
hundred, continuing in the ſame place till ſhe has done 
laying, which is generally two days; ſhe then covers 
them with ſand, and the better to conceal them, ſcratches 
up the ſand a good diſtance about them, then rolls herſelf 
all round, tat the ground may appear perfectly ſmooth 
and even. Aſter this precaution ſhe returns to the wa- 
ter, till inſtin& informs her, 'tis time the young captives 
be delivered from their priſon; when ſhe comes to the 
ſpot followed by the male, and ſcratching up the ſand, 
breaks the eggs, but ſo carefully that it is very rare that 
they injure one of them, and preſently the ſpot is covered 
with young alligators, the dam then gathers them about 


her, and takes as many as ſhe can on her neck and 
ſhoulders 
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ſhoulders to carry them to the water; peculiar birds of 
prey called the Gallinazos®, are always watching the mo- 
tion of the alligator at this ſeaſon, to ſeize any of the 
ſtraggling fry ; and even the male alligator who comes 
for no other end, devours all that come in his way; and 


U follow 


* Theſe birds are inveterate enemies to the alligators, and 
extremely fond of their eggs, in finding which they evince 
great addreſs and ſagacity. They watch the female alligators 
during the whole ſummer, the ſeaſon then they lay their eggs. 
The gallinazo lights in a neighbouring tree and conceals itſelf 
in the foliage, and there filently watches the careful dam, 
till ſhe lays ber eggs and retires; ſhe is no ſooner under the wa- 
ter than the feathered robber darts on tbe repoſitory, and with 
its wings, claws and beak, tears up the ſand, and devours the 
eggs; it is joined by a numerous herd of the ſame ſpecies, 
wito flock from all parts and ſhare in the ſpoil, 


This bird is of the fize of a turkey; from the crop to the bill, 
it has a wrinkled, rough ſkin, covered with fleſhy excreflences. 
Its feathers are black, with a browniſh tint; the bill is ſtrong 
and a littla croocked, They have ſo quick a ſcent that they 
will ſmell a carcaſe ten or twelve miles, and never leave it till 
they bave reduced it to a ſkeleton, 


When the gallinazos find no food in the towns, hunger 
forces them into the country, among the heaſls in the paſtures; 
and on ſ?eing any of them with ſores on their backs, they ſtoop at 
it and attack the affected part. In vain the poor animal en- 
deavours to free itſelf from its tormentors, either by rolling 
on the grouad or hideous cries ; for they never quit their hold, 
but with their bills and talons ſo widen and lacerate the wound, 
tat the creature ſoon expires, 
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follows the female till ſhe reaches the water with the 
remaining few; for thoſe which either fall from her back 
or do not ſwim, ſhe Herſelf eats; ſo that out of ſuch 3 
formidable brood, happily not more than four or five 
eſcape. | 


Theſe amphibious monſters are great deſtroyers of 
fiſh; it being their general food; they are very ſagacious 
and cunning in obtaining their prev. Eight or ten as 
it it were by agreement range acroſs the mouth of the 
river, whilſt others of the ſame corps go a conſiderable 
diſtance up the ſtream, alarm and purſue the finny tribe 
downwards; by this manouvre ſcarce a fiſh of any ſize 
elcapes them, When they have cleared the river of the 
fiſh, they betake themſelves to the adjacent meadows, 
and ſeize on calves, colts, &c, and it is obſerved that 
when once they have taſted fleſh, they become ſo fond 
of it as never to cat auy more fiſh, but when conſtrained 
by the calls of hunger: children ſtraying in the dark 
often become their prey, and having ſeized the victim, 
they haſten to the water, where they drown it, and then 
riſe to the ſurface and glut themſelves at leiſure, 


The inhabitants are very induſtrious in catching and 
ceſtroying theſe monſters. They take a picce of hard 
wood, pointed at both ends, covered with the lungs of 
ſome animal, which they faſten to a ſtout thong, or rope, 
the end of which is ſecured on the ſhore; the beaſt ſeeing 
the lungs float on the water, ſnaps at the bait, and ſwal- 
lows it, weod and all; they then drag him aſhore, and 
ſoon put an end to his cxiſtence, 
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We were miſerably tormented on our paſſage by the 
moſquitoes; nor were we better off on ohr arrival at Ca- 
racol, which determined us to purſue our journey with- 
out loſs of time; ſo having provided ourſelves with the 
beſt mules, for which we paid ſomething more, as the 
prices are fixed according to the ſagacity and experience 
the beaſt has had in this hazardous journey. 


We left Caracol the 28th. and traverſing an extenſive 
ſavannah of twelve miles in extent, we arrived on the 
banks of a pleaſant river, which we crofled ſeveral times 
in the courſe of the day; towards ſunſet we halted at a 
place called Pucrto de Moſquitos. The name of this 
place, where we were about to take up our lodging, plain- 
ly indicated what we had to expect, and indeed we were 
not miltaken; for it was no ſooner dark than we were 
allailed by myriads of theſe infernal inſects, ſo that we 
paſſed the night in the moſt excruciating torture; and in 
the morning were ſo mauled that we ſcarce knew 
each other; and it was with great pain we could purſue 
our journey. 


Paſſing through a very thick foreſt, we were again fſur- 
priſcd at the fame river being ſtill before us, and after 
fording it ſeveral times, found ourſelves oblized to halt 
on its banks once more, to our great grief and vexation ; 
as we expected our cruel tho' diminutive foes to renew 
their attack; but whether they had been ſatiated by freih 
objects, or loathed our tumid carcafles, already compleatly 
blown up by their fellows, whoſe leavings they did not 
reliſh, I know not, but although kept in continual alarm 
by their flumber-breaking hum, which in ſpite of the 
day's fatigue, kept us awake nearly the whole night, we 
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did not experience any freſh attack, Our next ſtage wag 
to Caluma, or the Indian poſt, Here we fortunately found 
s kind of habitation which had been built for a perſon of 
diſtinction, who had lately travelled this way. As we 
proceeded towards the mountains, we foun| a ſenlible 
difference in the air. On the 2nd. of May we paſſed a beauti- 
ful caſcade, the water precipitatirg itſelf from a rock near 
ſeventy ſeet in height, the baſe of which is excavated 
thirty or forty feet, ſo that you may pals between this 
immenſe column of water and the body of the rock; 
which torms a pleaſing and grand appearance, 


From hence we continued our journey, and about mid- 
night reached Tarizagua, a town at the foot of the moun- 
tain, very much tatigned with our day's march. Having 
pafled a tolerable night, at a little after ſeven in the morn- 
ing ve coinmenced our aſcenhon of the mountain of St, 
Antonia, and reaching about halfway, at one haltel to 
7ſt the mules, and take ſome refreſhment. The difficulty 
of our progrieis this day almoſt made us repent that we 
had not taken ſhipping at Guayaquil for Quito; for the 
roads were ſo narrow, the paths ſo flippery, and the 
precipices ſo numerous ant fieen, that the leaſt falſe ſtep 
of the mules muſt have daſhed us into eternity, With 
great terror and anxiety we reached the ſummit, when 


the deſcent appeared to us equally replete with danger 


and difficulty: all we had to do was to place our reliance 
on the faichful and experienced animals who had brought 
us fo far on our journey; and our guides affured us, that 
with the heaſts who now had the honour of ſupporting us, 
we had nothing to fear; for they were the moſt ſure and 
experienced on this road. Accordingly the animal pro- 
cecded with the utmoſt caution, and when on the top of 
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an eminence where the declivity appeared tog ſteep for 
them to keep their feet, they ſtopped, and placing their 
fore feet cloſe together, but a little forwards, in order to 
flop tremicives ; and drawing their hind feet alſo forwards, 
as if going to lie down; in this attitude they pauſe for a 
moment, as if to take a furvey of the road; then ſtart 
forward, and fide down with inconceiveable ſwiftneſs. 
We had nothing to do but keep ourlelves faſt in the ſaddle, 
without checking the heaſt; for the lea interruption 
would deſtroy the equilibrium, and precipitate both down 
the moſt frightful precipices. Ihe addrefs of theſe crea- 
tures is really wonderful; for in this rapid motion they 
follow the windings of the road, as if they had accurately 
reconnoitred the way and hid predetermined the rout they 
vere to follow. 1he animals appear thoroughly con— 
ſcious of their danger, and though accuſtomed to the 
road are never entirely free from a kind of dread or horror 
when they arrive at the top of a ſteep declivity; for they 
ſtop without being checked, nor will they move forwaid 
till they have put themſelves in the aforementioned poſture: 
and indeed feein to be actuated by reaſon; for they not 
only attentively view the road, but tremble and ſnort at 
the danger; which if the rider be not accuſtomcd to, or 
appriſed of theſe emotions, may fill them with terror and 


_ diſmay: when the animal evinces a repugnance to pro— 


c:cd, the Indians go before, and place themſelves along 
the ſides of the mountain, holding by the roots of trees, 
and animate the animals with thouts till they at once ſtart 
down the declivity. 


Theſe fights, as I may call them, may perhaps extend 
to a hundred or a hundred and fiſty feet; many there are 
that are not bordered with precipices, but then the road 
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is ſo narrow, that is is ſcarce wide enough for your paſ. 
ſage; and ſhould any accident upſet the mule, its rider 
mult neceſſarily be cruſhed, and for want of room to 
diſengage himſelf, ſeldom or ever comes off without a 
broken limb, if he eſcapes with life. 


It is really curious to ſee the poor animals after having 
overcome their firſt emotions of fear, with what preci— 
fion they ſtretch out their fote legs to preſerve an equili- 
brium, that they may not fall on either ſide, and with 
what judgement and dexterity they incline their body to 
follow the ſeveral windings of the road ; and laſtly their 
addreſs in ſtopping themſelves when at the end of their 
impetuous career. Our mules had been long accuſtomed 
to this rout and being eſteemed the moit experienced cn 
the road, were highly valued for their ſkill and aderels, 


The aſcending theſe ſteeps are alſo attended with great 
fatigue and labour; being obliged to ſend two three In- 
dians before with a kind of hoe, with which they cut 
trenches, or ſteps to aſſiſt the mules in their aſcent; we had 
choſen the worſt ſeaſon for performing this journey as the 
heavy rains had juſt ſet in, and deftroyed the footſtcps of 
the mules that had paſſed perhaps only a few days before, 
and the ſoil being chalky and continually wet render- 
ed it extremely flippery and difficult. 


We were two days encountering theſe horrible roads, 
when we came to a narrow paſs in the mountains; called 
by the Indians, Pucara, which ſignifies a gate, a name, 
poſhbly derived from its narrowneſs and the natural 
ſtrength of its ſituation. The deſcent from this place be- 
eame more gradual, and in the eyening of the 7th. " 

arrive 
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arrived at Chimbo. Here we were ſurpriſed at being met 
by a multitude of the inhabitants, among whom were 
ſeveral religious, of the Dominican order, and the principal 
people of the town, who were came to congratulate us on 
out ſafe arrival. As we proceeded into the town they formed 
themſelves into two bands, and finging and dancing on 
each ſide us, eſcorted us to the convent of the Dominicans, 
who hoſpitably inſiſted on our becoming their gueſts, 


This ſalutation of the inhabitants is not peculiar to the 
people of Cimba; for there is no ſmall emulation between 
the ſeveral towns in theſe diſtricts, in paying theſe con- 
cratulations, when perſons who have any appearance of 
reſpec ability cater their towns. 


As we paſſed the mountains of Pacura we deſcended 
into a ſpacious and fruitful plain, ſome leagues in cir- 
cumſerence, covered with wheat, barley, maize, and other 
erainz Uis was a moſt agreeable proſpect to us, as we 
lad he left the moſt diſagreeable part of our journey 
bel:ind us. Woe were very hoſpitably entertained at 
Guaranda by the holy fathers and its chief magiſtrate, 
who detained us ſome days in order to recover us from the 
fatigue we had nndcrgone in croſſing the mountains. 


On the 12th. we proceeded onwards and began to croſs 
the deſert of Chimborazo, leaving the mountains on the 
left; now the greateſt inconvenience we underwent pro- 
ceded from the cold, the ſnow lining completely the ſides 


of the hills, though the road was not free from irregular. 


heights and precipices ; but this was child's play to what we 
had before paſſed. After paſſing the night in our tent, 
near the ruins of an ancient palace of the Incas, the nexc 

day 
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day at noon we reached Mocha; this being a very paltry 
village with not more than half a dozen houſes, after taken 
a ſlight refreſhment we purſued our way, and reached 
Hambata, a village of the ſame deſcription, where we 
toak up our night's lodging. 


After paſſing the river of St. Miguel we arrived at 
Latacunga, where we dined, and in the evening refed at 
Mula Halo. We role early, and as we approached Quito 
ſaw the remains of many grand editices, formerly the re. 
ſidences of the princes of the country: towards the cloſe 
of this day's journey we came to the foot af a mountain, 
from whoſe ſummit we could fee the city of Quito, about 


nine miles diſtant: we paſſed the night in a tainbo, at 
the foot of the hill, 


Having the land of Promiſe hefore us, we ſet of at day 
dreak, and traverſing Tura Bamba, or the muddy plain, 
which only has any affinity to its name but in the depth 
of winter, being interſperſed with beautiful plantations 
and ſeats of people of the firſt diſtinction: We entered 
the city of Quito before noon. We alighted at an inn to 
give us time to rub of the duſtz and make ovrielves a 
little decent before we made our appearance in the preſence 
of Don Alphonſo's friends, who were people of the firſt 
rank. 


In order to form an adequate idea of the country we 
paſſed in this diſagreeable journey, it will be but fair, after 
being ſoparticularin deſctibing the unpleaſant parts, andthe 
dangers to which we were expoſed, to ſay ſomething of its 


productions, &c. The lands, between Caracol and Guar- 


anda are of two forts; the firſt extending to Tarigagua is 
entirely 
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entirely level; and the ſecond, which begins at that place, 
wholly mountainous; both of which till beyond the pals of 
pucata are full of thick foreſts, The mountains which 
from this chain of the Andes are, on the weſt fide, 
covered with woods, but are entirely bare on the eaſt 


fide. Among theſe mountains the river of Guayaquil 
has its ſource. 


The level parts being the warmeſt, are inhabited by 
great numbers of birds and animais, among the latter are 
a ſpecies of monkey, called Marimonday, which are ſo 
very Jarge that when ſtanding erect they are more than 
five feet high ; they are black and very ugly, but eafily 
tamed; we ſaw many of them at Quito, 


In the foreſts is a remarkable tree which they call Mata- 
palo, or kill-tree; it is of itſelf weak, but growing con- 
tigucus to another of conſiderable bulk, infinuates itſelf 
in contact with itz and when thus ſupported, by its quick 
growth preſently ſhoots above it, when expanding its 
branches it deprives its neighbour of the rays of the ſun : 
nor is this all, for by imbibing the juices of the earth, 
the other withers and dies. After which it becomes lord 
of the ſoil, and increaſes to ſuch a bulk that the Indians 
make canoes of it; for which it is better adapted than 
any other timber, being very light and fibrous, 


Having refrcſhed and put curſelves in a decent trim we 
proceeded to the reſidence of Don Miguel d' Ibarra, a 
near relation of Don Henriques, who filled the poſt at 
Quito, of Protector de los Indios (protector of the Indians) 
under whoſe father Don Henriques had ſtudied in order to 
oy him for the ſame ſituation, which he now filled at 
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We found Don Miguel a middle aged man of the moſt 
engaging manners and cheerful deportment ; bleſſed with 
an amiable ſponſe and a numerous offspring of ten beauti. 


tul cherubs, the eldeſt ot which had not attained its eighth 


year. Our reception was one of thoſe kind of welcomes 
that not only delighted for the moment, but made a laſting 
impreſſion on the heart. 


In this hoſpitable and friendly manſion we reſided 
during our ſtay at Quito, which was nearly three months, 
every day of which we experienced freſh proofs of friends 
ſhip from our worthy hoſt. He was indefatigable in inform. 
ing his young relation, Don Alphonſa, on every ſubject 
worthy his attention, and gave him a clear idear of the 
importance of this extenſive province, analyzing its go- 
vernments and minutely deſcribing not only the ſeveral 
juriſdictions into which they are divided, but even every 
individual town, with geographical, hiſtorical, political, 
and phyſical obſervations on each; which to recapitulate 
would (well this volume to the bulk of a folio; I ſhall 
therefore, for the preſent content myſelf with a few of the 
molt prominent particulars; as the deſcription of the city, 


cultoms and tempers of the e natural pro- 
eee &c. 


The town of Quito is a few miles to the fouthward of 
the Equino®ial line, about 120 miles to the eaſtward of 
the Sea coaſt: on the northweſt is the famous mountain 
and deſert of Pinchincha. The city is built on the baſe 
of that mountain and furrounded by others of a middling 
height, the ircegularity of the ground renters the ſtreets 
very uneven and diſagreeable, as well with regard to ap- 


pearanee as convenience. It is not exfily reconcileable to 
the 
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the general. good ſenſe of the inhabitants, that having 
two ſuch beautiful plains ſo near the city that they ſhould 
prefer ſo unfavourable a ſcite; for, though latterly there 
has been no fiery irruptions, yet the mountain was for- 
mecly a volcano ; at preſent no ſmoke or ſigns of fire are 
viſible, yet the inhabitants are frequently alarmed by 
ſubterraneous noiſes cauſed by wind confined in its bowels, 
which call to their minds the tradition of their fore fathers, 
of the devaſtations which have formerly happened. Pin- 
chincha is reckoned more than two miles in heighth, and 
near its ſummit covered with ice and ſnow, conſiderable 
quantities of which ate brought to the town, to cool the 
liquors and fruit of people of fafhion. 


The inequalities of the ſtreets preclude the inhabitants 
from the convenience of coaches, or any other wheel car- 
riages. Perſons of rank, have ſervants attending them 
with large paraſols; and the ladies are carried in ſedans. 
Here is a large ſquare in which are the public offices, the 
palace of the audience, the cathedral, and Epiſcopal palace. 
The four ſtreets terminating at the angles of the ſquare 
are ſtrait, broad, and handſome, and which are the only 
ones in any degree tolerable, 


The principal houſes are large, and have ſpacious apart- 
ments, but moſt have but the ground floor. The ma- 
terials are unburnt bricks which laſt a long time if ſhelter- 
ed from the rain; they are cemented together by a ſpecies 
of mortar, of uncommon hardneſs, the ſecret of making 
which they derived from the Indians, who uſed it in their 
buildings; many remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen in 
all parts of the kingdom ; notwithſtanding the remarkable 
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inclemency of the weather; a ſuffic'ent proof of its on 
ſtrength and duration, ga 
| the 
The city is divided into ſeven pariſhes. The cathedral 895 


Is ſplendidly adorned with tapeſtry and other coſtly deco- "” 
Tations ; but the other pariſh churches are ſo mean that 
ſome of them have ſcarce the requifites to perform publick 


worſhip. There are ſeyeral colleges, monaſteries, and hi 
nunneries, the churches of which are well built and richly 1 
decorated, eſpecially on folemn ſęſtivals, when it is amaz- 10 
ing to behold their vaſt treaſure of wrought plate, fich i 
hangings and coſtly ornaments, which heighten the ſolem- 4 
nity of the worſhip and increaſe the reputation of them 1 
for their magnificence. 
t 
The feſtivals of Corpus Chriſti, and the Conception cf 8 
the Bleſſed Virgin are celebrated with great pomp; when 
all the courts, offices, and perſons of eminence always 
aſſiſt. The ſingular ceremony ot the proceſſion of the b 
boſt is worthy obſervation. All the houſes in the ſtreets 8 
through which it paſſes are decorated with rich hangings; 8 
triumphal arches are erected with ſuperb altars at ſtated Q 
diſtances, on which the ſpectator ſees immenſe quantities 
of plate and jewells, fancifully diſpoſed in ſuch an elegant , 
manner as to render the aſſemblage more pleaſilg chan 
the prodigious quantity of riches, 
] 


A month before the celebration of theſe feaſts the 
parties ſelect a number of Indians, who are to be the 
dancers. Theſe immediately begin to practice the dances 
they uſed before their converſion to chriſtianity. Within 


a few days of the folemnity they dreſs thetuſelves ina 
doublet 


6 


doublet, a ſhirt and a woman's petticoat, adorned in the 
gaudieſt manner they can deviſe, Over their ſtockings 
they wear a kind of pinked buſkins on which are faſtened 
a number of ſmall bells, Their face they cover with a 
maſk formed of different coloured ribbons. Dreſſed in 
this fantaſtical manner, they call themſelves angels, unite 
in companies of eight or ten, and rove about the ſtreets, 
highly delighted with the tinkling of their bells: thinking 
it a religious duty, without tee or reward they con- 
tinue this ridiculous cxerciſe a whole fortnight before the 
ſeſtival and a month after it, without minding their o- 
cupations or their families, rambling about the whole day 
without being either tired or diſguſted, though the num— 
ber of their admirers daily decreaſe, and the applauſe which 
they at fuſt univerſally receive is at length turned into 
ridicule, and contempt. 


Quito is very populous, and contains ſome families of 
high rank and diſtinction; though their number is ſmall 
conſidering its extent: the pooreſt claſſes bearing here too 
great a proportion. The former are the deſcendants either 
of the original conquetrots, or perſons who have poſſeſſed 
lucrative poſts; and have preſerved their luſtre both of 


wealth and deſcent by iutermarriage, without intermixing 


withebaler families though famous for their riches. The 
inhabitants are much the ſame as in the other towns, be- 
ing compoſed of Spaniards, Meſtees, Indians, and Negroes. 
A Spaniard here ſignifies a perſon deſcended from a Spani- 
ard without a mixture of blood; many Meſtees having a 
freſh complexion appear to be Spaniards ; they are the 
deſcendants of Spaniards and Indians, and ſome have ſuch 
fair complexions, that were it not {or ſome particular 
zarks which betray them when viewed attentiyely they 
might 


Ws. 


might paſs for whites. Theſe ſigns are a remarkable low. 
neſs of forehead which leaves but a ſmall ſpace between 
their hair and eyebrows, and the hair grows remarkably 
forward on the temples, .and is harſh, lank, and very 
black; their noſe very ſmall, thin, and has a prominence 
in the middle, rather approaching to the aquiline; theſe 
beſides ſome dark marks on the body, are fo conſtant and 
invariable as to make it very difficult to conceal the de- 
generacy of their blood, 


The generality of the Spaniards, as is reafonable to 
ſuppoſe, are the molt eminent for riches, rank, and power; 
yet they are in proportion, the molt poor, miſerable, and 
diſtreſſed; as they would rather ſtarve than apply them- 
delves to any mechanical buſineſs, conſidering it as an in- 
delible ſtain to that quality they ſo much value themſelves 
on ; which conſiſts in a purity of blood, and not being 
of a black, brown, or copper colour. The Meſtees whoſe 
pride is regulated by prudence readily apply themſelves to 
arts and trades, The Indians are generally bricklayers, 
ſhoe-makers, weavers, &c. &c. but they are all indolent 
and flothful to a proverb; for example, if you want a pair 
of ſhoes, you are often obliged to procure the materials, 
ſeize on the Indian, and lock him up till they are finiſhed, 
This is owing to a bad cuſtom, that of paying before hand; 
for when once the Indian has got the money he ſpends it 
all in Chica“, ſo that while the money laſts he is never 
ſober ; and it is natural to think that it well not be eaſy 
afterward to prevail on him to work for what he has al- 
ready ſpent. 

"JR Their 


* This liquor is made from maize, by the following proceſs. 
The maize after being ſoaked in water till it begins to grow, is 
x dried 
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Their dreſſes here are ſomething different from thoſe at 
Lima. The men wear a black cloak, under which they 
have a long coat, reaching down to their knees, with cloſe 
ſleeves, open at the ſides, without folds; along the ſeams 
of the body as well as on the ſleeves are button holes, and 
two rows of buttons for ornament. In every other par- 
ticular people of fortune are very magnificent and profuſe 
in their dreſs, wearing commonly gold and filver tiſſues. 


The Meſtees in general wear a blue cloth, manufactur- 
ed in the countty ; and though the loweſt claſs of Spaniards 
me very ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves from 
them, either by the colour or faſhion of their cloaths, little 
difference is to be ſeen betwixt them, 


The Indians have a dreſs peculiar to themſelves, which 
conſiſts of a pair of ccorſe white cotton trowſers, which 
reach to the calf of the leg, and are edged with a late ſuit- 
able to the ſtuff, In lieu of a ſhirt they wear a black cat- 
ton frock made in the form of a bag with three openings 
in the bottom, the middle one tor the head, and the cor- 
ner ones for the arms, and this covers their naked bodies 
to their knecs. Over this they wear a kind of ſerge cloak 
with a hole in the middle to put their head through; a 
hat made. by the natives completes their dreſs ; and which 


they 
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dried in the ſun, then parched a little, and at laſt ground. The 
flour after it has been well kneaded, is put into a large veſſel, 
and left two or three days to ferment. Its taſte is nearly that of 
indifferent cyder. It is a refreſhing, nouriſhing and aperitive li- 


quor, but it will not keep more than eight or ten days without 
turning ſour, 
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they never lay aſide, not even while they fleep; and 
uſe has ſo enured them to the weather, that without any 
additional cloathing, or covering for their legs or feet, 
they travel in the coldeſt parts with the ſame indifference 
as in the warmeſt. 


Thoſe who have acquired ſome fortune, particularly the 
barber ſurgeons, who are the moſt induſtrious and active 
among them, are very careful to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
fiom their countrymen, both by the fineneſs of their 
trowſers and alſo by wearing a ſhirt, though without 
flecves. Round the neck of their ſhirt they wear a lace 
three inches in breadth, hanging intirely round like a ruff, 
A favourite piece of finery is gold or filver buckles for 
their ſhoes; but they wear no ſtockings or other covering 
on their legs. Inſtead of ſerge they wear a cloak of fine 
cloth, and not unfrequently adorned with gold or ſilver 
lace. 


The dreſs of the ladies are ſo nearly ſimilar to thoſe of 
Lima, that a deſcription would be too like a repetition, and 
tedious, The Caciqueſſes or Indian women who ate mar- 
ried to the Alcaydes and other officers, are careful to dif- 
tinguiſh themſelves from the common people by their 
habits, which is a petticoat of baize decorated with rib- 
bons over this they wear a black manteau, wholly open 
on vne fide, plaited from top to bottom, and faſtened 
round the waiſt with a girdle : inſtead of a veil they have 
a piece of fine linen dyed black and plaited very full, hang- 
ing down from the back part of their head almoſt to the 
bottom of the petticoat. This they faſten before with a 
large ſilver bodkin. Their head dreſs is a piece of fine 


linen curiouſly plaited, and the ends hanging down behind; 


this 
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this is worn both for diſtinction and ornament ; alſo te 
preſerve themſelves from the heat of the ſun. 


Theſe ladies, that their ſuperiority ſhould not be diſ- 
puted, never appear abroad without ſhoes. Their dreſſes, 
with thoſe univerſally worn by Indians, either men or wo- 
men, are the very fame with thoſe uſed in the time of 
the Incas, in order to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral claſſes. The 
Caciques at preſent uſe no other than that worn by the 
opulent Meſtees, namely, the cloak and hat; but the 
ſhaes are what chiefly diſtinguiſhes them from the com- 
mon Indians. 


The men, both Creoles and Spaniards, are well made, 
of a good itature, and a lively, agreeable countenance. 
The Meſtees, in general are well made, and rather taller 
than the common ſize, very robuſt and tolerably well 
featured. The Indians, both men and women are gener- 
ally ſhort, but well made and very ſtrong, though more 
defects are obſerved among them than in the other claſſes: 
ſome are dwarts, ſome dumb and blind, others deficient in- 
{ome of their limbs, Their hair is thick and long, and 
they are fo fond of it that to cut it off would be the 
greateſt affront you could offer them. Any other puniſh- 
ment their waſters think proper to inflict, they bear with 
a paſhve reſignation ; but this is an injury they never 
would forgive; and accordingly government has found it 
neceſſary to interpoſe and permit this puniſhment only for 
the moſt atrocious crimes, The Meſtees by way of diſ- 
tinguithing themſelves from the Indians cut off their 
hair, but the women do not follow their example. The 
Indians have no beard, and the only alteration occaſiangg.. 


by their arriving at years of maturity, is a few ſtraggling 
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hairs on their chin, but ſo ſhort and thin as never to re— 
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quire the viſitation of a razor; nor have either males or 
females any indications of the age of puberty. 


The want of proper employments added to the natural 
ſloth of theſe people, and the great neglect of education 
in the common claſſes, are the cauſes of that fondneſs for 
balls and entertainments, and which are carried to ſuch 
a degree of licentiouſnels, as is ſeldom equalled, and never 
to be exceeded in any country: this is the effet of the 
rum and chica which are drank in great quantities cn theſe 
occaſions. 


It is remarkable that the Indian women, whether maids 
or married, and the young men, before they are of an age 
to contract matrimony, are never guilty of theſe exceſſes ; 
it being a maxim among them, that none but the maſters 
of families have the privilege of getting drunk; who 
when they are unable to take care of themſelves have 
others to take care of them. : 

In theſe entertainments the women preſent the calabaſhes 
of chica to their huſbands till their ſpirits are exhilerated, 
then one plays on the tabor and pipe, while the others 
dance, and when tired with exerciſe and intemperance, 
they all lie down promiſcuoully together; without re— 
garding whether they be cloſe to the wife of another, or 
their own ſiſter or daughter. Theſc entertamments ſome— 
times continue ſeveral days, till the prieſt comes among 
them ; who throws away all the chica, deſtroys the jugs 
and diſperſes the aſſembly. It muſt be however underſtood 
that no perſon of rank or character is ever ſeen at thete 
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Gaming is alſo in the liſt of their vices, and in this 
perſons of rank and opulence lead the way; and of courſe 
their example is followed by their inferiors, oitentimes to 
the entire deſtruction of themſelves and families. 'T hoſe 
who have become dupes to fortune frequently have re- 
courſe to theft; in which they are very artful and dex- 
terous. They do not want for aſſurance and audacity in 
committing a robbery, though otherwiſe arrant cowards. 
At dark they ſtrip themſelves to their trowſers, and 
greaſing themtelves all over, lay in wait for the paſſenger, 
dart upon him and ſnatch his hat, with which they are 
ſure to get clear off; for if you ſeize them in the fact 
they ſlip through your fingers like an eel, and being ex- 
ceeding ſwift of foot it is impoſſible to overtake them. 
However trifling the prize may ſeem, it is very often of 
conſiderable value, being in general of white beaver, and 
worth from fiſteen to twenty dollars; beſides the band of 
gold or fler Jace, moſtly faſtened with a gold buckle ſet 
with diamonds or emeralds. No other kind of highway 
robbery is known here; but burglaries are not unfrequent; 
in order to prevent this as much as poſſible, the ſtreets 
are patroled all night; and in caſe any are committed the 
officer of the guard is obliged to make reſtitution. 
Meſtees and Indians do not deem the taking any eatables 
as a robbery. 


In Quito and all the towns and villages under its ju- 
riſdiction, different dialects are ipoken; Spaniſh being no 
leſs common than the Indian. The Creoles in particular 
uſe the latter with the former; but both are wretchedly 
adulterated with faCtitious, barbarous, words and ex- 
preſſions. The firſt language generally ſpoken by the 
children is that of their Indian nurſes, many of whom un- 
1 2 derſtand 
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derſtand not a word of Spaniſh. Thus the children be- 
ing firſt uſed to the Indian pronunciation, the impreſſion 
is ſo ſtrong on their minds that ſew can be taught to ſpeak 
the Spaniſh before they are five or {ix years old; and the 
corruption adheres ſo ſtrong to them, that they ſpeak a 
Jargon compoſed of both: this allo obtains among the 
Europeans, and even perſons of rank, when they begin to 
underſtand the language of the country; ſo that a Spani- 
ard himſelf not accuſtomed to their dialect has often need 
of an interpreter. 


Their marriages appear the moſt eccentrick of their 
cuſtoms; for they never make choice of one who has not 
been previouſly enjoyed, witch they conſider as a ccr- 
tain indication of their perſonal attractions, When a 
youth has fixed his eye on the woman he intends for his 
bride ; he aſks her of her father, and having obtained his 
conlent, they begin to cohabit together as man and wife, 
and heaſſiſts the father-in-law in his avosations. At the end 
of three or four months, ſometimes a whole year, he 
quits the lady without any ceremony, frequently reproach- 
ing the intended father-in-law for endeavouring to impoſe 
on him a wiſe whom nobody had thought worthy to make 
a bedſellow. But if no diſguſt ariſes on this account, or 
any other, after paſſing three or four months in this com- 
merce, to habituate e to each other, they marry. 
This cuſtom is ſtill prevalent in ſpite of the endeavours of 
the whole body of the clergy to put a ſtop to it. Accor- 


dingly they are obliged to be abſolved from this fin beſore 


they give them the nuptial benediCtion. 


Their oftentation in rendering the laſt offices to their 
seceafed relations exceeds all bounds; and in many in- 
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ſtances has been the ruin of the ſurvivers, in endeavouring 
by a rigiculous emulation to ſurpaſs each other. The 
deceaſed muſt have died in very mean circumſtances in- 
deed, if all the religious communities, together with the 
chapter of the cathedral, are not invited to his funeral, 
which conſiſts of upwards of two hundred perſons; and 
during the proceſſion the bells are tolled in all the 
churches, and the obſequies are performed in the moſt 
expenſive manner. The houſes are filled with jugs of 
chica for the ſolace of the mourners and viſitors; the 
latter go out into the ſtreets and invite all that paſs by to 
come in and drink to the honour of the deceaſed. This 
ceremony laſts four or five days, and ſometimes more. 


Quito is happily ſituated, neither the heat nor cold is 
troubleſome, though the extremes of both are felt in its 
vicinityzbut what renders this equality delightful is, that it 
is conſtant all the year; and their ſummer and winter nearly 
the ſame, The mornings are cool, the remainder of the day 
warm, the evenings and nights of the moſt agreeable tem- 
perature. The winds are healthy, and they have contin- 
ual refreſhing breezes, but never any violent gales; the 
uſual points they blow from are North and South, though 
they are ſometimes variable, without any regard to the 
ſeaſon of the year. Thele continual breezes protect the 
country from the violent and diſagreeable impreſſions of 
the ardent rays of the ſun, ſo intolerable in moſt climates 
in the ſame parallel of lattitude: and were it not for 
ſome inconveniences to which it is ſubject, it might be 
conſidered as one of the molt happy ſpots on the globe. 


Its ſcourges are fo dreadful that its beauties are not 
ſufficiently ample to compenſate ; for here are the moſt 
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terrible and amazing tempeſts of thunder and lightning, 
and the {till more deſtructive earthquakes, which oſten 
ſurprize and confound the inhabitants in the midſt of ſecuri- 
ty. The whole morning till noon, the weather will ex- 
hibit a bright ſun, and a ſerene, clear ſky; preſently the 
vapours begin to riſe and the whole atmoſphere is dis. 
figured with black and threatening clouds, which bring 
ſuch dreadful peals of thunder and lightning, that all the 
neighbouring mountains tremble, and the city too often 
feels their dreadful effects. Impeteous torrents deſcend 
with that violence that the ſtreets are rendered impaſſable, 
and many houſes waſhed away by the deluge. This dread- 
ful ſcene laſts till ſun ſet, when it clears up, and nature 
reſumes the beautiful appearance of the morning. Some— 
times the rains continue all night, and they have been 
known to laſt three or four days to the terror of the in- 
habitants, and the deſtruction of great part of their pro- 


perty. 


The difference between the ſeaſons is not very percep- 
tible to ſtrangers; the interval between September and 
April are the winter months, during which the rains pre— 
vail, the ſummer months are very fine, but ſhould a fort- 
night elapſe without rain, the inhabitants are alarmed; and 
public prayers are offered for its return. On the other 
hand, when they continue any time and they are any ways 
incommoded by them, they are poſſeſſed with the like 
fears, and the churches are filled with ſupplicants for 
fine weather; for too much rain deſtroys the fruits of the 
earth, and a drought is productive of dangerous diſorders: 
thus are they under continual apprchenſions. The rains 


are not only deſirable to allay the intenſe heat of the ſun, 


but highly beneficial in cleanſing the ſtreets, which from 
the 
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the extreme filthineſs of the common people would be 
inſupportable. 


From ſome unknown quality in the air, Quito is al- 
moſt entirely free from all kinds of inſects which infeCt 
hot climates, except the Nigua, or what in the Weſt 
Indies is vulgarly called a Jigger. It is ſomething like 
a flea in ſhape, but infinitely ſmaller, it inſinuates itſelf 
into the feet and legs ſo imperceptibly that you can ſcarce 
be aware of them; the firſt indication of their having 
made a lodgement, is an itching of the part reſembling 
the ſenſation cauſed by a childblain; they are at firſt ex- 
tracted with little pain, but if ſuffered to make good their 
quarters, they form a neſt between the {kin and the fleſh; 
where they lay their eggs, and according to their nume 
ber the neſt increaſes in ſize to a quarter of an inch, or 
more; they become extremely painful, and if not extracted 
will make their way to the bone; of which I have ſeen 
many {ſhocking atznees, owing to the ſloth and filthi- 
nels of the peoples, the greateſt nicety is required in 
extracting them, if unfoitunatcly the neſt ſhould burſt, 
the greateſt care ſhould be taken to clear away all the 
roots, particularly not to leave the Jigger behind; for 
before the wound could be cured there would be a new 
colony further within the fleſh, and conſequently the 
cure mult be more painful and difficult. 


The degrees of heat and cold are ſo happily determined 
that there is a never ceaſing moiſture, and the earth ſeldom 
or never fails of being cheriſhed by the ſertiliſing beams 
of the ſun, ſome part of every day; and there being no 
ſeuſihle difference of the ſeaſons, the ſtranger is agreeably 


ſurpriſed 
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ſurpriſed with the appearance of the fruits and beauties 
of the ſ{eyeral ſeaſons at the fame time, 


The agricultural operations of reaping and ſowing are 
alſo performed together; for while that corn which has 
been recently ſown is coming up, that which has been 


longer in the earth, is in its blade, and the more advanced: 


begins to bloſſom. So that the faces of the neighbour. 


ing hills exhibit all the beauties of the four ſeaſons at a 
ſingle view. | 


Proviſions of all kinds arc in the greateſt abundance, and 
in delicacy inferior to no country whatever. The beef 
is ſold in the market, by quarters, for four Rials, about 
two Shillings and three-pence, Engliſh; mutton in the 
ſame manner, and when very prime, a whole carcaſe will 
fetch a dollar. Other ſpecies are fold by the lump, and 
the price regulated by cuſtom, 


Their fruits are in the gieateſt abundance, and not 
only conſiſt of all thoſe congenial to warm climates, but 
alſo of thoſe natural to colder regions; as ſtrawberries, 
apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, &c, Fruit is the firſt 
thing ſerved up at table, and the laſt taken away; beſides 
the beautiful contraſt they form with the other diſhes; 
it is a cuſtom among the people of rank, to eat it alter- 
nately with theii other food, of which there is always 
great variety. 


Added to theſe natural advantages, the province of 
Quito poſſeſſes numerous gold mines, many of which 
from various accidents have been abandoned, and the 


yeins entirely loſt, The remembrance of the wm: 
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of former times ſtill ſubſiſts: not only the capital but the 
towns and villages were then very populous, and many 
of the individuals were famous all over Peru for their 
prodigious wealth. The rich mines in the jurifdiction 
of Macas were irrecoverable loſt by a revolt of the Indians, 
and the ſituation of them entirely forgot. The mines 
of Zaruma have allo been abandoned for want of a ſuffi- 
cient number of hands, and the art of working the ore 
loſt, The ſame decline now ſeems to pervade the whole 
province; the fertility, as natural to the climate, ſtill 
continues in all its plenty; but ſcarce the ſhadow of its 
former luſtre and magnificence remains; that immenſe 
wealth in which it once gloried is no more, and the riches 
of the country lie buried in its boſom; the fertility of the 
ſoil cannot alone ſupply their wants; ſo as to ſpread 
through the provinces an air of opulence and grandeur 
like thoſe obſervable in the other provices of Peru; where 
by the circulation of ſilver there is an univerſal appear- 
ance of affluence, ſplendour and gaiety. 


The commerce of the province of Quito is chiefly con- 
duced by Europeans, The manufactures of the pro- 
vince are cottons, various cloths, and ſtuffs; which meet 
with a good market at Lima, for ſupplying the interior 
provinces of Peru. Gold and filver fringes, wine, bran- 
dy, oil, copper, tin, and quick-ſilver, are the principal re- 
turns, The traders at the time of the galleons arriving 
at Carthegena, repair hither to purchaſe Ruropean goods, 
which at their return, they diſperſe throughout the ex- 
tenſive kingdom of Peru. 


A trade is cartied on, by the inferior order of the peo- 
ple, in, wheat, and would admit of great improyement, 
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were not the freights ſo exceſſively high, that rhe trouble 
and expence of carrying it to thoſe parts where there is 
a ſcarcity of grain, renders it almoſt impoſſible to get a 
living profit, 


The inland or reciprocal commerce conſfiſls in the barter 
of the produce of one juriſdiction, for thoſe of another, 
and is a conſtant incentive to the induſtry among the in- 


habitants of the villages, and the lower claſs. This 


trade is attended with confiderable profit to the traders, 
and advantage to the country; as almoſt all perſons who 
do not reſide in the capital, wear goods manufactured in 
the country; as thoſe from Europe are ſo high priced, 
that only people of affluent fortunes can afford to wear 
them ; therefore the quantities of cloths and ſtuffs worn 
in this country are immenſe; and to this in a great mea- 
ſure is owing the happy and proſperous ſtate of the 
province, 
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LETTER VII. 


E now began to think of preparing for our journey 


to Mexico, and as Don Miguel had ſome concerns 
which rendered his preſence necceſſary at St, Miguel 
D'Ibarre, where he had ſome large poſſeſſions, he accom- 
panicd us ſo ſar on cur journey. This town is the capital 
of the juriſdiction, and is ſituated in an extenſive plain, a 


ſmall diſtance to the weſtward of the Cordilleros, and is 


betwixt two beautiſul rivers which keep the witole plains 
in a perpetual verdure, | 


The dampneſs of the ſoil is attended with ſome incon- 
veniences, as it rots the foundation of the houſes, and cauſes 
them to be frequently under repair, It is of a tolcrable 
ſize, with broad ſtreets, built at right angles: here are 
many ſtately edifices of ſtone, the middling ſort are of 
brick, and all tiled with a beautiful red tile, which from 
the purity of the clay appears to be highly varniſhed, 
and produces a very pleafing effect. It is ſurrounded by 
a ſuburb, inhabited by Indians whoſe cottages are neat, but 
mean and poor; as in the generality of places in this 
country. It is ſuppoſed to contain about twelye thouſand 
louls. 


Here we continued ſome time, during which we took 
ſeveral rides about the neighbourhood. The air is mild 
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and temperate, and moſt of the farms have plantations of 
ſugar canes, from which they make great quantities of 
ſugar. Thoſe near the mountains are cultivated for maize, 


wheat, and barley; here are alſo great numbers of ſheep, 


and goats; and the Indians weave a conſiderable quantity 
of cloth and cotton, 


Don Miguel having procured us freſh letters of credit 


for Panama; and given us a Grong recommendation to the 


governor, we took leave; and proceeding weitward foon ar. 
rived at Tumaco, a ſmall port in the juriſdiction of 
Acamanes; where a brig being on the point of ſailing, we 
embarked for Panama; and arrived in that harbour on the 
20th. of September, after a tedious paſſage of three weeks, 
This harbour is called Perico, and is the rendezvous of 
the Peruvian flect during the fair at Porto Bello; and 


is never without a number of ſmall coaſting veſſels of all 
denominations, 


Our reception by the governor was remarkably kind 
and flattering; and during our ſtay in this town we were 


continually attended by two of his gentlemen, who by 


their good offices rendered the time we remained here very 
ugrecable, 


This town makes a very handſome appearance, and the 


{\reets both of the city and fuburb are ſtrait, broad, and 


well paved. The houſes were formerly of wood, but 
the town being almoſt. entirely deſtroyed by fire, the 
ercater part of them are rebuilt with ſtone. The deco- 
rations of the private houſes are elegant but not coſtly ; 
and the inhabitants are not ſo immenſely rich as in ſome 
parts of America, yet all have a ſufficiency, and many 
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of them wealthy; ſo that if Panama be not claſſed among 


the moit opulent ; it is far from being of the loweſt clafs 
of fowns. | 


Though from its ſituation it might produce abundance of 
grain, and fruit, as well as other towns in its neighbour- 
hood; but the inhabitants are ſo attached to commerce, 


| that agriculture is totally neglected, and the land left en- 


tirely to nature, From hence proceeds a ſcarcity of the 
ſruits of the earth, and conſequently they are ſold at a 
very high price; as the inhabitants are obliged to be ſup- 
plied with every thing, either from the coaſt of Peru, or 
places in its own juriſdiction, 


The commerce of this town is very extenſive, it being 
the general depot of the treaſure from Peru, as alſo of all 
the European goods brought up the river Chagre, from 
Porto Bello, and Carthagena. The preſident of Panama 
is inveſted with the power of licenſing one or two ſhips 
every year, to go to the different provinces of New Spain, 
who bring from thence, tar, naptha, and cordage for the 
veſſels that frequent the port of Panama. 


The dearneſs of proviſions in this city and its diſtrict, 
occaſioned by the great conſumption, and their receiving 
it from other provinces, is amply compenſated by the 
value and quantity of the pearl found in its gulph; there 
are few perſons in the town who do not employ all, or 
great part of their ſlaves in this valuable trade; and as a deſ- 
cription of the fiſhery may not be unentertaining, I ſhall 
give it a place in this letter. 


The Negroes employed in this fiſhery muſt he expert 


ſwimmers, and capable of holding their breath a long time, 


A 
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as their buſineſs is performed at the bottom of the ſea, 
The owners ſend parties of them to the iſlands in the 
gulph, where they build themſelves huts; as they are 


ſometimes out for a week together. Eight or ten of theſe 


negroes in a gang with a ſuperintendant, go to ſuch parts 
where they know there are beds of theſe oylters, and 
come to an anchor in ten or twelve fathoms ; then faſ- 
tening a cord round their bodies, the other end of which 


is ſecured to the boat, they take a ſmall weight to ac- 


cellerate their ſinking, and plunge into the water. On 
reaching the bottom, they pick up the oyſter, which 
they put under the left arm; the ſecond they hold in their 
left hand, and the third in their right; with theſe three 
oyſters, and frequently another in their mouth, they rife 
to breathe, and depoſit their prize in a bag. When they 
have reſted themſelves awhile, and recovered their breath, 
they dive a ſecond time; and thus continue tilt they have 
compleated their taſk. 


Each of the divers is obliged to deliver to his maſter 
ſo many pearls per diem; ſo when they have got their 
number of oyſters, they begin to open them, and deliver 
the pearls to the ſuperintendant, till they have made up 
the number due to their maſters; if the pearls are ever ſo 
ſmall, fo they are formed, it is ſufficient, The remainder, 
however large and valuable, are the Negro's own property, 
nor has the maſter the leſt claim to them; the ſlaves being 
allowed to ſell them to the beſt bidder: though the maſter 
generally gets them at a ſmall price. And as they can- 
not always make vp the number, from various cauſes, 
he is obliged to make up the deficiency with the overplus 
he obtains on a more fortunate day; ſo that all things 
conſidered their advantages are but very trifling. 
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This fiſhery is not only attended with great toil and 
labour, from the oyſters ſtrongly adhering to the rocks, 
but great danger, from a ſpecies of fiſh, which ſometimes 
ſeize the negro, or cruſh them witn their weight againſt 
the bottom. The Taburones, and T intoreras which are 
of an enormous ſize, feed on the bodies of theſe untor- 
tunate fiſhermen; and the Mantas either preſs them to 
death by wrapping their fins round them, or cruſh them 
againſt the rocks. The name Manta is not inapplicable 
to theſe monſters, either with regard to its figure or pro- 
perty ; for being broad and long like a quilt, it wraps its 
fins round its prey and inſtantly ſqueezes it to death. 
This fiſh has ſome reſemblance to the Thornback in 
ſhape, but prodigioully larger, 


The Negroes, to defend themſelves from theſe ravenous 
areatures, carry with them a ſharp knife, with which 
if the fiſh offers to aſſault him, they endeavour to act ou 
the defenſive, by wounding it in a part where it has no 
power to hurt him, on which the fiſh immediately flies. 
The ſuperintendents keep a ſharp look out for theſe 
monſters; and on diſcovering them, ſhake the rope faſten» 
ed to the negroes' bodies, that they may be upon their 
guard ; ſometimes when the divers are in danger, they 
will plunge into the water to their aſſiſtance, but too 
often their gallantry is of no avail, and all their dexterity 
cannot protect the divers from being devoured, or loſing 
ſome of their limbs. 


The pearls of theſe fiſheries are generally of a fine 
colour, arid ſonie very remarkable both in ſhape and 
lize: few of them are ſent to Europe; the greateſt part 
being carried to Lima, where the demand for them is very 


great 
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great, being not only univerſally worn there by all per- 
ſons of rank, but alſo ſent from thence into the interior 
parts of Peru. 


The gold mines in the neighbourhood were alſo a great 
ſource of their wealth, the richeft of which is in the pro- 
vince of Darien ; but the Indians revolting, the miners 
were drove from it, and many of them killed; and after 


ſeveral attempts to recover it, were finally obliged to aban- 


don the idea, whereby the greateſt part of the mines in that 
province were loſt; a few only remaining on the frontiers 


which ſtill yeild a conſiderable quantity of gold, 


As we were preparing to croſs the Iſthmus, in order to 
viſit Porto Bello, and Carthagene, we received letters by 
a veſſel from Callao, that ſtopped our progreſs, They had 
been ſent by a courier to Don Juan de Velica, who had 
forwarded them from Lima by a veſſel then under ſailing 
orders for this port, and were incloied to his excellency 
the governor; praying him to have the goodnels to forward 


them to Mexico, thould we have quitted Panama ere they 
arrived, 


The purport of theſe letters was to haſten us back to 


St. Jago; for that during our abſence the preſident of 
Chili had died, and Don Henriques was advanced to the 
dignity of preſident, ad interim, till his majeſty's pleaſure 
ſhould be known with reſpe& to the ſueceſſor; and that 


Don Alphonſo was to ſucceed his father in the office of 


Patron of the Indians. Theſe changes required our im- 


mediate return; and a veſſel being nearly ready for fea, 


bound to Callao, we were determined to take our pafſage 
in her. 


His 
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His excellency, the governor, congratulated Don Al- 
phonſo on the advancement of Don Henriques, his father, 
as well as his own; and invited us to a grand entertain- 
ment, at which every perſon of rank in Panama was pre- 
ſent, and we were moſt ſumptuouſly entertained; after 
which was a ball, which continued till morning. The 
ladies were very brilliant, though not ſo ſuperbly deco- 
rated as at Lima. Their outward gatment nearly re- 
ſembles a Chemiſe de la Reine; the ſleeves are very long 
and broad; open at the hand, and bordered with very 
fine lace, as is the boſom, which they are not very nig- 
gardly of ſhowing. They wear girdles of gold, with ricli 
necklaces, and ftrings of pearls elegantly entwined in 
their hair, with bracelets, alſo of gold orpearls. Theirpetti- 
coats only reach to the calf of their legs, and from 
thence to a little above the ancle hangs from an under 
one a broad Jace, whoſe tranſparency diſplays a moſt beauti- 
ful embroidered clock on a fine ſilk ſtocking. The 
tout enſemble of their dreſs has ſomething very pleaſing ; 
they are lively, handſome, good humoured, and excellent 
dancers; indeed it was with reluctance we took ourſelves 
from the faſcinating company af theſe charming women, 
who had contrived engagements for us the whole enſuing 
week; which, the ſhip being quite ready, we were almoſt 
under the neceſſity of being rude, not to comply with, 


We embarked on board the Felecia, of about two hun- 
dred tous, on the 10th. of October, and with a pleaſant breeze 
at north eaſt, ſoon loſt ſight of the Iand. It continuing 
in the fame quarter with little variation, we on the 18th, 
made Cape Blanco; off which we were baffled by a calm, 
which laſted three days; om the fourth the wind came 
about to'the W. S. W. which carried us into Callao har- 
e bour 
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bour on the 4th. of November; we inſtantly waited 
on Don Juan, who was overjoyed to ſee us, and 
much chagrined that circumſtances would not permit us to 
make any ſtay. Accordingly, after having ſpent a moſt 
agreeable week here, we took the advantage of a veſſel 
belonging to Valparaiſo, in which we ſailed, and arrived 
in that port after a moſt favourable paſſage of twenty-eight 
days, It being dark when we came to an anchor, we ſle pt 
on board that night. In the morning on going a ſhore 
we were received with the greateſt reſpect by the principal 
merchants, and warmly congratulated on our ſafe arrival 
by the governor, who gave us the pleaſing intelligence of 
the preſident and his family being in perfect health, and 
were anxiouſly expecting our arrival. 


The day being too far advanced to think of reaching 
St, Jago that night; we dined with his excellency, Don 
Joſeph de Mendoza, and in the afternoon rode to his 
country villa, about fix leagues on our way, were we ſpent 
the evening very agreeably; Donna Anna, his daughter, a 
young lady of about nineteen, doing the honours of the 
| houſe ; the governor being a widower. After ſupper, 
Donna Anna at the deſire of her father, had her harp 
brought into the room, and touched it with ſuch {kill and 
grace, that my fellow traveller was quite enchanted ; after 
running over ſeveral pieces with amazing execution, ſhe 
accompanied a ſerjous air with her voice, which for me- 
lody and compaſs ſurpaſſed any thing I had ever heard, 
and compleated the conqueſt of Don Alphonſo's heart. 


The minutes paſſed ſwiftly on, till it was time ta retire, 
which my friend did with great reluctance, taking his 


leave of Donna Anna with the moſt profound teſpect, but 


with 
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with that kind of expreſſion that convinced me he was 
deeply ſmitten ; for the lady, independant of her acquite- 
ments, poſſeſſe>. a moſt elegant form; and though rather 
dark, a ſet of the moſt animated, lovely, and intereſting 


features; which with a native gracefulneſs in every 
action, and a mind enlightened by the care of a parent, who 


in himſelf was the centre of every ſcience, was ſufficient 
to enſlave a perſon of a much colder conftitutiorf than 


Don Alphonſo. 


Having taking leave of Don Joſeph before we went to 
reſt, at day break we purſued our journey; and at five 


o' clock in the afternoon arrived at St. Jago, to the mutual 


happineſs and fatisfaCtion of all parties. 


My reception was as warm as a noble and diſintereſted 
friendſhip could make it; for my dignified patron was 


entirely diveſted of that hauteur which is ſo generally 
attached to elevated fituations, and ſo chilling to thoſe 
around them. The benevolence of his heart ſhone forth 
in the benignity of his countenance ; and what was not 


proper to grant, he denied with that urbanity, that chagrin 


and diſappointment ſeldom clouded the bruw of thoſe who 
retired from his preſence. 


Viſits of congratulation, balls and entertainments, con- 


| ſumed the firſt ten days of our arrival, after which Dog 


Alphonſo was inveſted with his poſt; and his excellency 
having previouſly ſounded my inclinations reſpecting 
England, and finding they would ſuffer .no violence by 
my remaining in America, honoured me with a very 
lucrative and reſpectable ſituation, under his ſon, This 
appointment was as acceptable to Don Alphonſo as to my- 
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ſelf; the duties of his office rendering it neceffary for him 
to make frequent viſitationg to the different Juriſdictions, 
which compoſe the government of Chili; in which circuits 
he would ſtill retain me as his fellow traveller. 


My time paſſed very agreegbly, and as I was become 
a proficient in Spaniſh, the routine of wy office ſoon be- 
came familiar, The time of viſiting the diſtricts ap- 
proaching, Don Alphonſo, became very thoughtful and ab- 


ſent, inſomuch that the preſident queſtioned me as to the 


cauſe, in ſuch terms that I thought it my duty to acquaint 
Him with my ſuſpicions reſpecting Donna Anna de Men- 
doſa; this intelligence did not ſeem to meet with an un- 
fayourable reception, but the converſation took a different 


turn, and he leſt me in an uncertainty as to his opinion 


on the ſubject. The next morning Don Alphonſo came 
in to my apartment before I was up, and told me that 
his father had charged him with an attachment for Donna 
Anna; his confuſſion, he ſaid, had betrayed the ſecret, and 
that his father had leſt him without his being able ta 


aſcertain whether the ayowal had met with his approba- 
tion, or diſlike. 


During a week we were in the utmoſt ſuſpence, for his 
excellency prevented either his ſon or myſelf from being 
alone with him, and his outward behaviour was ſuch that 
it was impoſſible to penetrate his deſigns. At laſt Don 
. Alphonſo came to me overjoyed, he told me he had obtained 
his father's conſent to pay his addreſſes to his adored Donna 
Anna, and that they would be ſanctioned with the appro- 
bation of Non Joſeph ; ſor that his father had wrote to 
him immediately on diſcovering his ſecret, that he had 


concealed the pleaſure he experienced on the diſcovery, 
| leaſt 
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leaſt his approbation might make any other diſappointment 
the more ſevere : that he was much pleaſed at his choice, 
and he had his permiſſion to wait on Don Joſeph as ſoon 
as he pleaſed. I congratulated him on his future happi- 

neſs, and as he was impatient to be gone, the next morn- 
ing accompanied him about a dozen miles on his journey. 


During his abſence J applied myſelf to the Indian 
tongue, and having a tolerable facility in the ſtudy of 
languages, was ſoon enabled to hear and determine dif- 
ferences between them without the help of an interpreter. 


About ſix weeks after the departure of Don Alphonſo, 
an accident happened in the family of the prefident, 
which put a ſtop to the nuptials of his ſon, (the day for 
the celebration whereof had been named) and plunged not 
only the family of his eycellency, but the whole town in 
the deepeſt afflition. As Donna Lucia was ſealing a letter 
ſhe had been writing to her brother, a ſpark from a ſmall 
wax taper unperceived caught her cloaths, and being 
alone was in a blaze before ſhe knew it: her ſhrieks 
brought the ſervants about her, but their aſſiſtance was 


too late, and ſhe was ſo ſhockingly burnt that ſhe ſuryſy- 
ed but a few hours, 


This unhappy cataſtrophe for a time caft a gloom over 
the amiable and noble family of Don Henriques, till at 
length the periad preſcribed by cuſtom to mourning being 
elapſed, the nuptials of Dan Alphonſo were olenmized ; 
and his lovely bride, Donna Anna, ſoon became fuch 
a favourite with Donna Marcia that the, ſettled melan- 
choly which clouded her fine features fince the lofs of her 


charming Lucia, began to diſappear; and the royal 
mandate 
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mandate, confirming the appointment of Don Henriques, 
as governor and captain general of the province of Chili, 
arriving at the ſame time, completed the cure; and the joy 
of the whole province evinced their hearty concurrence 
in the choice of their ſovereign, 


We had taken our Indian cireuit of the diſtricts to the 
8. W. previous to the martiage of Don Alphonſo, and in 
a journey of near four months, the particulars of which 
I ſhall reſerve for another opportunity, we were remark. 
ably fortunate. Don Alphonſo, by his addreſs and ad- 
mirable management quieted a ſpirit of diſcontent, which 
had began to evince itſelt among the Indians, on the banks 
of the Biobio; and which, but for the timely interference 
and conciliatory talents of their new patron, had involved 
the whole province in the horrors of war. 


While we were preparing for a journey to the north- 
ward, an expreſs arrived by the way of Buenos Ayres, 
from Spain, announcing the death of Don Henriques' bro- 
ther, who had left his nephew ſole heir to his wealth, and 
that his preſence was neceſſary to take poſſeſſion of the 
eſtates which had devolved on him. 


Accordingly the reſignation of his poſt being abſolutely 
neceſſary, it was conferred on the nephew of the corrigi- 
dore of Conception; and as it was the general deſire of 
the whole family, that I ſhould accompany Don Alphon- 
ſo to Spain, a deputy was appointed to hold my office till 
our return. | 


Underſtanding that a frigate was in the river of Plate, 


waiting ſome deſpatches from the viceroy of Lima, we 
determined 
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determined on that route, and taking an affectionate 
leave, proceeded on our journey acroſs the mountains, 
which was very troubleſome and tedious, till we came to 
the town of Mendoza, the principal family of which, was 
nearly allied to Don Joſeph, the father in-law of Don 
Alphonſo, Here we reſted twa days, and having procu- 
red freſh horſes and guides, continued our journey till we 
arrived at St. Louis de Loyala, about fifty leagues to the 
eaſtward of Mendoza; where we fell in with two Jeſuits, 
who had been on a viſitation to ſome of the weſtern 
miſſions, and were on their way to Cordua. We were 
mutually pleaſed with this rencounter as they were men 
of great information and pleaſantry. On our arrival at 
Cordua we parted with our companions, and in a week 
to our great ſatisfaction ſafely landed at Buenos Ayres ; 
for great part of the way from Cordua we had deſcended 
the river of Plate in canoes, 


The deſpatches arriving from Lima a few days after, 
we proceeded down the river to Monte Vido, and were 
politely received on board the Santa Tereſia, of thirty- ſi x 
guns, commanded by Don Frederick D*Ajuca, which lay 
off the town, 


At day break next morning we ſaluted the fort and got 
under weigh, our paſſage was remarkably favourable; for 
in leſs than ten weeks we were ſafely landed in the har- 
bour of Cadiz, and immediately proceeded to Seville, 
contiguous to which lay the poſleflions of Don Alphonſo, 


Don Alphonſo was received by a diſtant relation of 
the deceaſed with all imaginable reſpect, and put in im- 
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medlate poſſeſſion of the eſtates of his uncle. Alter 
which, leaving me at Seville, he proceeded to Madrid, 
where he was introduced at court, and experienced a moſt 
gracious reception. In the mean while, I endeavoured to 
gain ſome information refpeting England; the reſult of 
which you are thoroughly acquainted with. I ſhall en. 
deavour before my retura to America, to tranſmit you 
the particulars of our journey and voyage from St. Jago 
to Europe, of which you have here but the outline, as well 
as fone obſervations made 3 the reſidence in this 
W of . 


Your very ſincere friend, 
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